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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





We may now regard Victor Emmanuel as practically King of 
North Italy. The people of Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the 
Romagna, have voted for annexation with an unanimity unpre- 
eedented in the history of nations. Even the priestly element 
has for the moment forgotten Rome, and has acted on Italian 
Victor Emmanuel has accepted the tender of alle- 

foe by Farini on behalf of the milia, and the King 
also fulfilled his pledge to Tuscany by aczepting a tender of 
diegiance from Ricasoli and hiv Tuscans. The delay that arose 
may be accounted for in more than one way. Legal forms may 
have prevented Ricasoli from following the prompt example of 
Fatini ; or there may still be some reluctance at Paris which it 
took time to remove. But on the whole we may regard the thing 
as done, and the kingdom of North Italy as practically in ex- 








istence. That the Papal Court should be in no good humour at 
the result of the elections will surprise no one. If we may credit 
popular information, the King of Sardinia has not only been ad- 
monished, but the bull of excommunication has actually reached 
Turin. How it will be met may be easily guessed, and the 
anger and surprise of the Papal Court will be increased when it 
sees that it has lost every hold upon the Italian people. When 
the bull is published, we shall no doubt see significant proofs of 
the truth of this view. 

The French troops have begun to leave Lombardy; but we 
shall be greatly surprised if they are entirely withdrawn. Aus- 
tria has promised not to cross her frontiers, and the independ- 
ence of North Italy is held to be secure. But then the Pope 
talks of calling to his aid the valiant soldiers of his younger son 
of Naples, and it needs no special foresight to see that Neapolitan 
troops in the remaining States of the Church, especially, for in- 
stance, in Umbria and the Marches, would be the signal for a 
quarrel between the temporal Sovereign of Rome with the Bour- 
bon of Naples for auxiliary, and the new kingdom of North 
Italy. Already the people of Umbria and the Marches are in a 
ferment, and it would take something stronger than Neapolitan 
bayonets and Papal hirelings to keep them down. It may be 
asked, indeed, whether the Neapolitan King is pursuing at home 
a policy which entitles him to enter on external enterprises with- 
out alarm. The rival of his father in tyranny, his superior in 
folly, he seems to disregard sound advice in his reckless viola- 
tions of the laws of his kingdom. The state of Naples seriously 
endangers the future tranquillity of the peninsula, and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that Francis the Second may 
find himself in front of foreign war and internal revolution. 

As Central Italy is practically united to Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy, so we may say that Savoy and Nice are united to France. 
The cession has been, or will soon be, accomplished by a simple 
treaty between the two monarchs. On a question like this ar- 


| fore, revokes the treaties of 1815, and so far as Savoy and Nice 
| are concerned, blots out one of the results of the battle of Wa- 
terloo and the second occupation of Paris. Switzerland protests, 
and the Emperor, through M. Thouvenel, expresses his ‘ sur- 
prise,” for according to his reasoning, the Swiss have no interest 
in the matter, the districts neutralized by treaty having been 
neutralized to protect Savoy, and not to serve as outworks of 
the system of Swiss neutrality. The whole of Savoy passes into 
the hands of France, neutral districts and all. Europe is not in 
the mood to do more than protest ; Prussia alone taking a de- 
cisive stand by the side of Switzerland. Prussia and Austria 
are not on amiable terms ; the policy of Russia is wrapped in 
obscurity ; the course taken by our own Government has not 
been made known. 

These are, grave facts which throw a gloomy shadow athwart 
the sunshine of Italy’s prosperous career. 





Monday evening saw the Reform Bill before the House of 
Commons on the motion for the second reading. The Tory op- 
position was limited to speeches. Mr. Disraeli, who led the way 
in the debate, had abundance of criticism to bestow upon the 
measure and its authors, but no amendment to propose. In that 
imaginative style peculiarly his own, Mr. Disraeli described the 
measure as one of a medieval character, ‘‘ without any of the 
inspiration of the feudal system, or any of the genius of the 
middle ages.” But it would puzzle any less fanciful anti- 

uarian to discern in the feudal system, the counterpart of the mo- 
yom six-pounder, or in the burghs of the middle ages the modern 
electoral divisions. Inspiration, genius, feudal system, middle 
ages, are very pretty terms, but can have no effect when flung at 
the head of a Reform Bill. Not less fanciful, unless Mr. Dis- 
raeli is a convert to universal suffrage, is the championship of the 
claims of ‘‘ English woodmen, English shepherds, English 
gardeners,” as opposed to English six-pounders. The allegation 
that the extension of the suffrage is an American principle, is 
not less ineffectual, because the principle of the extension was 
English before it became American; and Mr. Disraeli, by 
abolishing in his own bill the distinction between county and 








borough franchise, really laid himself open to the charge of 
legislating on American principles. And when Mr. Disraeli ob- 
jects to the giving of a third Member to large constituencies, he 
may very properly be asked to define the constitutional virtue 
that lies in the number “ two.” He was far nearer the mark 
when he argued on behalf of the lodger interest, for it is true 
that the English people have of late years sensibly approximated 
towards that habit of Mr. Disraeli’s Arabian ancestors which led 
them to lodge in tents, and that some of the best elements of a 
sound constituency do inhabit lodgings. But Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
clusions did not fulfil the earnest of his premises. He objected 
to the bill in its whole scope and details; he described it as 
‘* unnecessary, uncalled for, and mischievous,” and yet to a bill 
so described he would only offer a verbal opposition, and express 














gument is useless, Emperors are not obstructed by syllogisms. 
France claims Savoy and Nice as a guarantee of security. That | 
is the pith of M. Thouvenel’s despatch to Count de Persigny. 
Not as a security against present, but against future dangers, | 
arising out of possible European combinations inimical to France 
in which the strengthened kingdom of Victor Emmanuel might 
bear a part. Savoy and Nice were allotted to France in 1814; 
they were taken away in 1815, in order, says M. Thouvenel, to 
keep open the Alpine passes into France. The cession, there- 


| John form an instructive contrast. 


a hope he could not feel that the bill would be withdrawn! Mr. 
Bright, the only other speaker of mark, appeared as the coun- 
sellor of moderation, and the advocate for confidence in the coun- 
try. Of course he is not satisfied with the bill, but he accepts it 
as an “instalment.” 

Mr. Stansfeld, a young Member, who led off the debate on 
Thursday in a practical speech of spirit and promise, also accepts 
the bill as an instalment. It does what it proposes, extends the 
suffrage, satisfies the expectations if not the desires of the coun- 
try, and goes as far as the House of Commons is disposed to go. 
Mr. Stansfeld desires to take nothing from the fears of any Go- 
vernment, and prefers to legislate with calmness and delibera- 
tion. Sir John Pakington, however, is utterly dissatisfied. He 
called the measure ‘‘ miserable” and ‘‘ meagre,” and remained 
firm to the bill of the late Government. Mr. Stansfeld and Sir 
The former, with Radical 
convictions, is willing to accept a small measure which the coun- 
try will ratify. The latter, with Conservative opinions, wants a 
larger measure! Sir John’s weak speech drew a hearty out- 
spoken defence of the Government measure from Sir George Grey, 
combining an expression of confidence in the working classes 
about to be enfranchised with telling answers to Sir John’s argu- 
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ments culled from Mr. Disraeli’s speeches. An idle attempt was 
made to “ count out” the House at dinner-time, but it was 
frustrated by the prudence of Mr. Speaker. The debate dragged 
on without exciting great interest, and although if is to be con= 
tinued next week, there is to be no division, which partly ac- 
counts for the slackness of the discussion. Mr. Adderley’s at- 
tack on Mr. Bright, for saying in the country what he will not 
venture to say in the House, was a telling episode in the debate. 
It is evident that the fight over the details of the “ instalment ” 
will take place in Committee. 

The fact is that the measure is an attempt to reduce to a legal 
form the propositions on which the majority are agreed. That is 
its true character. The Government have attempted nothing 
fanciful, but have stood upon plain constitutional principles. 
The fact that the bill excites no popular agitation may be accepted 
as a sign that the battle is regarded as won. 

In connexion with the Reform Bill Debate we may place the 
two discussions on the baliot. Lord Teynham was the champion 
of the ballot in the House of Peers, and Mr. Henry Berkeley in 
the House of Commons. Both were defeated; the Peer by an 
immense, the Commoner by a considerable majority. The de- 
bates were without interest, for it is impossible to say anything 
new in behalf of voting by ballot. The result alone awakened 
some interest. 





There have been three minor proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons which possess some attraction. 

Mr. Duncombe has been allowed quietly to bring in a bill to 
efface from the Parliamentary oath taken by Members of the 
House of Commons the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian,” 
and thus relieve the Jewish Members from a badge of inferiority, 
and relieve the House from the trouble of making a sessional 
order there anent. No doubt Mr. Duncombe will meet with op- 
position, but it is folly to talk of Lord Lucan’s bill as a “ settle- 
ment” of the question. It was an expedient devised to get the 
two Houses out of a difficulty. It has answered its purpose, and 
Mr. Duncombe’s measure may fairly render it a dead letter. 

Mr. Dil!wyn’s Endowed Schools Bill has been thrown out on 
the second reading. The question is one of difficulty and is not 
solved by Lord Cranworth’s bill. But Mr. Dillwyn’s measure would 
have made matters worse than they were before. There is no 
reason why a bill should not remove the existing grievances of 
the Dissenters, allow them a legal status as trustees, and permit 
their children to enjoy the benefits of these schools, without, at 
the same time, clutching at the property of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The second reading of the Bleaching Works Bill by so large a 
majority is a good augury of its passage this session; and few 
bills have a better claim on the attention of the House than one 
which proposes to relieve women and children from sufferings of 
the most painful kind. 

From India we have a report of Mr. Wilson's plan for 
equalizing income and expenditure, and at the same time 
equalizing the pressure of taxation, by what isvirtually a system 
of taxes :alculated, ad valorem, on every form of income or pro- 
perty. It is a good principle ; but we must have fuller and more 
certain accounts before we can judge the scheme. 


Hehates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps, Monday, March 19. The Divoree Court: Lord Lyndhurst's 
Question—The Ballot; Lord Teynham’s Motion—Sunday Trading ; Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, March 20. Packet Service (Transfer of Contracts) Bill committed. 

Thursday, March 22. Qualification for Offices Abolition ; Lord Teynham’s Bill 
thrown out—Packet Service (Transfer of Contracts) Bill read a third time and 
passed. 

Friday, Mach 23. Royal Assent to Probate and Administration (India) Bill— 
Valuation of Rateable Property (Ireland) Bill—Medical Acts Amendment Bill— 
Packet Service (Transfer of Contracts) Bill, and Administering of Poison Bill— 
Court of Divorce Bill, read a first time—House Duty; Lord Airlie’s Motion—Mu- 
tiny Bills read a second time. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, March 19. Savoy and Nice; Mr. Kinglake’s 
Question—The Reform Bill ; Motion for second reading, debate adjourned—Chinese 
Expedition ; Report agreed to—Mutiny Bills; committed. 

Tuesday, March 20. The Ballot; Mr. Berkeley’s Motion negatived by 254 to 
147—Jews Act Amendment; Mr. Duncombe’s Bill, leave given—‘* Count out.” 

Wednesday, March 21, Endowed Schools; Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill thrown out— 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works’ Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, March 22. Friday Discussions; Mr. Paull’s Motion—Reform Bill; 
debated ; debate adjourned— Endowed Schools’ Bill (No, 3) committed. 

Friday, March 23. Savoy and Nice; Mr. Kinglake’s Question—Native Indian 
Army ; Sir C, Wood's Answer—Morocco; Lord J. Ressell’s Answer—Statf Ap- 
pointments ; Mr. 8S. Herbert’s Answer—Ways and Means; Income-tax resolution, 

Tur Rerorm Birt. 

The bill to amend the Representation of the People in England and 
Wales came again before the House on Monday, on the motion for the 
second reading. Thereupon arose a debate which was adjourned towards 
midnight. 

Mr, Disrartt took the lead in the discussion. The promoters of the 
bill claim for it the merit of simplicity, a quality admirable in nature, 
but ambiguous in legislation, when it may mean incompleteness. The 
means are not adequate to the end. The bill might have been drawn up 
five centuries ago. It has a medieval character “‘ without any of the 
inspiration of the feudal system or any of the genius of the middle ages.” 





The general aspect of the bill is highly unsatisfactory. The primary 
the absolutely necessary topies, which found a place in his scheme of 


last year. better registration, more polling places, variety of franchises 
are not noticed. The sole object of the late Government was to ¢ 
the high privilege of the franchise to all thought worthy of it, 
thought of nothing but the fitness of the recipients. But Ministers hay, 
only thought of the number they shall add to the constituency, More. 
over this number are all from the same class—a class purely homogenc. 
ous, bound together by the same habits and the same sentiments, capable 
of secret and well-disciplined organization. Are you not establishins 
class legislation, giving those voters a predominance? The migqj, 
classes have done nothing in the way of organization except the Antic 
Corn-law League ; but in combination and discipline the working classes 
equal the upper classes. Their predominance can only be prevented by a yq. 
riety of franchises—sneeringly called “fancy franchises "—such 4s th, 
lodger franchise, direct taxation franchise, education franchise. This pro. 
posal to simply lower the qualification of voters should not have been brought 
forward unless means were taken to counterpoise a class. It changes 
the depository of political power. But working men do not live in towns 
alone. The superior class of rural labourers, ‘‘ English woodmen, Eng. 
lish shepherds, English gardeners,” these have claims equal to those of 
skilled mechanics. But the promoters of the bill were obliged to make g 
selection, and they did so by giving predominance to the working classes 
in one-half of the boroughs of England. Is that wise and well-cop. 
sidered? Having objected to the borough franchise, Mr. Disraelj op. 
jected to the county franchise, that it would enable bands of voters ty 
pour forth and elect Members for a district in which they have no local 
interest; that it will prove a sweeping measure of disfranchisement jp 
the rural districts, where voters whose qualification now is land ang 
buildings, but buildings not worth 5/7. a year; and that the new fran. 
chise in counties will tend to diminish the influence of land. As to the 
redistribution of seats; he contrasted the American with the English 
system, and objected to the giving of an additional Member to large con. 
stituencies already represented, instead of creating new constituencies, 
When was the principle of cumulative Members ever acted on before? 
You do not give the man with 100,0007. a year more than one vote, 
why give the Birmingham manufacturer what you refuse to the wealthi- 
est individual? The addition of a third Member to some counties jp 
1832 was a bad precedent, opposed to all constitutional principle, espe. 
cially as it may lead to the representation of minorities. The principle 
that should have been adopted is the conferring of Members on interests 
not represented :— 

Although he condemned the bill so entirely, Mr. Disraeli said he was not 
prepared to oppose its principle; but he professed great alarm for the fu- 
ture of the Whig party under the operation of a measure based on American 
principles ; and having again set up a defence for the late Government, he 
thus brought a long speech to an end. ‘“ As far as Europe is concerned, the 
prospect is much more dangerous than in the days of the Great Monareh; 
for in the days of Louis XIV., Europe was full of military energy ; Europe 
now is prostrate and spiritless. As far as England is concerned, the pros- 
pect is infinitely more dangerous than in the days of the French Republic 
and the old French Empire ; for France was then our implacable foe ; France 
is now our unswerving friend. France then menaced our hearths ; France 
now decorates our citizens. France harassed our trade then by a continual 
blockade; France now facilitates commercial intercourse by treaties of 
amity. There is nothing to keep the English people watchful or awake, 
Superior to rapine, hardly condescending to force, France is building up a 
colossal despotism by all the arts of the most advanced Liberalism—by uni- 
versal suffrage, by secret voting. by electoral districts. (Loud cheers.) 
Will you never be warned? Is this the time and the condition of affairs 
when you should attempt feebly, but in the same vein, to imitate these po- 
litical schemes? Is this the time when you should still further deviate 
from that old, that free, and that aristocratic constitution which has formed 
the empire of England and framed the liverties of Englishmen? Sir, I 
must say that is not my opinion, The noble lord the Secretary of State, 
since the night when he entered into the fatal pledge on this side of the 
House which has placed his Government, in consequence, in a position of 
great embarrassment, has been called upon to preside over an office of the 
State very different from that which he then contemplated. The noble lord 
is in receipt every day of information which may well make him look grave, 
and the perusal of which cannot but teach him that it is a great thing for a 
Minister that he can fall back upon the ancient institutions of a country 
which have proved its end to stem any storm. (Loud cheers.) Well, 
Sir, that being the case, I will not relinquish the hope that before we are 
summoned to go into Committee a relieved House of Commons and a grate- 
ful people will learn from the noble lord that this unnecessary, this ur- 
called-for, and this mischievous measure will be withdrawn.’ (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Learnam said the House had been warned against Americanizing 
our institutions. That reminded him of Curran’s remark to Tom Moore 
—‘‘ When I can’t speak sense I taik metaphor.” He regretted that the 
measure was not more comprehensive as it must lead to renewed agita- 
tion, and that it did not contain the ballot. He condemned Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s policy as one of distrust and suspicion. Mr. Henny Barun 
hoped the bill would not be withdrawn, but that the question would be 
settled ; but he criticised its provisions, and argued for household suf- 
frage, and the disfranchisement of small boroughs ; a fact which the next 
speaker, Mr. Baxter did not fail to observe. He supported the bill as a 
whole. Mr. Rot objected to the measure inasmuch as it is a large step 
towards the severance of representation from property ; and entering mi- 
nutely into the history of the State of New York, which showed great, 
rapid, and democratic changes, he held them up as a warning. Mr. 
Campsen regretted the bill did not provide protection for the voter from 
illegal influences. Mr. Lippexs said the basis of the bill is unsubstan- 
tial: it will throw the representation into the hands of the mob. | 

Mr. Burcu said he regarded the bill as in the main the redemption of 
the pledge of the Government to introduce a measure extending the suf- 
frage in boroughs and counties. But as to the distribution of seats, the 
bill does no more than just touch the outside of the question of disfran- 
chisement. The transference of seats is the very pith and marrow of the 
question of Parliamentary reform. Mr. Bright ridiculed the idea that 
the bill is too extensive, that it would be fatal. He considered it, not as 
something he should like, but with regard to what it would be wise and 
proper at this moment for Parliament to grant. Is it wise that there 
should be only 1,000,000 voters out of 7,000,000 adult males > Mr. Dis- 
racli said he should add 500,000 voters to the electoral roll ; well, this bill 
adds only some 300,000. The number of voters to be enfranchised is 
small beyond expectation. 
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is “‘ the borough of Liverpool ; it contains 80,000 houses, but it has 
18,000 electors. Manchester contains 70,000 houses, and has only 
19,000 eiectors ; Birmingham contains 50,000 houses, and has only 9000 
F : Will any man say that this restriction is tolerable, or that it will 
jetolerated ? Can you justify it by any kind of logic, or say it is danger- 
qys to depart from it without uttering a fearful libel on the great body of 
your countrymen?” He estimated the number of the working classes in 
ihe new constitency at 100,000, and he denied that they would swamp the 
other classes ; remarking that, while the Opposition know what it is to have 
counties swamped by a few landowners, they never heard the richer classes 
in boroughs being afraid of being a, “Tt is a childish fear, that 


Ifyou look at the classes you are about to admit to the franchise you wi.l 
that their feelings differ just as much in almost every particular as those 
of the classes above them. They are as divided in opinion on all ques- 
tions of religion, politics, and municipal affairs as other classes, and, as 
much subjected to the influences of association, character, wealth, opinion, 
wdall those powers that direct and control the course of society, and of 
wery individual in it. In the United Kingdom there are 6,000,000 of 
families, but there are only 1,000,000 of voters. After this bill is passed 
thenumber of voters will be raised to about 1,500,000, but still there will 
beleft 4,500,000 families, representing 22,500,000 of the population, who 
will have no vote whatever. You call yours a constitutional country go- 
yened by a Parliament through a representative system, and yet you blame 
the noble lord for the course he is taking when he asks you to come toa 
point which will still leave 22,500,000 of the population without a single 
man among them who has a vote fora Member of Parliament.” The par- 
simony of the House in giving votes is a mistake ; the distrust is unfounded. 
Mr. Bright next considered the question of disfranchisement, and used many 
#atistical returns to show the inequality of the distribution of power. He 
jnted out that it was unfair to apply the rate-paying clauses to county 
voters between 10/7, and 50/., and to exempt all above 50/. from their opera- 
tion, and condemned the rate-paying clauses generally. 
Repeating his statement that he regarded the bill as the redemption of a 
pledge, he urged the Opposition not to run the risk of humiliation again by 
trring a second time to settle the question, and endeavoured to convince 


measure. The country gentlemen are taking a course far more dangerous 
than that of Mr. Bright. There is no tempest, it is true, but there is a calm 
majestic advance of the tide of public opinion. ‘‘ There is a consciousness 
among millions of your countrymen that Parliament does not adequately 
nt them, that it is not what it ought to be, and silently, but surely 
and inevitably, this opinion is marching on to its triumph. The footpaths on 
which honourable gentlemen on these benches trod not long ago are now 
swept away—the stand-point you occupied but recently is now submerged 
mdgone. I ask you not to resist this growing and gathering opinion. By 
concession, even so small as that which it is the object of this Bill to make, 
you will show that you have a generous confidence in your countrymen; 
you Will manifest your belief in the constitution of your country—that it 
rally means a a and you will show further, what I hope you 
vill exhibit by all your votes on this Bill, that with regard to the insti- 
tutions of which you boast so highly, and which you pretend to love so 
much, you are content that they shall repose on the gvod will, the intelli- 
gence, and the virtue of your countrymen.” 
Mr. KniGuriey spoke in opposition to the bill, nomination boroughs, 
and the distinction between the county and borough franchise. 
Mr. SransFELD moved the adjournment of the debate. 


the suffrage ; but he admitted that the bill answered the expectations, if 
itdid not satisfy the desires of the country in regard to the extension of 
the suffrage, while, as regards the distribution of seats, it went as far as 
the House of Commons would go. ‘The bill is a step towards the ad- 
nission of the working classes. 

For himself, he might consistently wait for a more sweeping measure, 
bathe would not do so, because he did not desire to extort any measure 
from the fears of any Government. He had faith in the progress of politi- 
cal opinion, and did not desire to defeat enemies, but rather to convert op- 
ponents; therefore, he supported the bill as one that would disarm pre- 
judices and dispel alarms. As in the case of the repeal of commercial 
monopolies in 1846, he had seen within the space of half a generation al- 
most every one become a free-trader, so he was convinced that the expe- 


more or less reformers. 

Sir Jonn PakinGron complained that no member of the Government 
had spoken in favour of the bill—a “ miserable bill, a meagre bill.” as 
he described it to be. He had hoped that Lord John Russell would have 
dealt with the question in a large and statesmanlike spirit, and would 
have proposed a measure that all could support, instead of a bill that 
would enable numbers to overwhelm property and intelligence. 


classes are not entitled to a monopoly of the representation conferred on 


has no foundation—a fear that is the offspring of privilege and monopoly. | 


them that it was their obvious and pressing interest honestly to accept the | 


Mr. StansreLp resumed the debate on Thursday with a maiden | 
seech. *He described himself as one who favoured a large extension of | day, but Mr. Henry Berxriey persisted in bringing on his annual mo- 


rience of a few years, if this measure be passed, would make all persons | 


He 


does not object to a large increase of the constituency, but the working 





them by the bill. He praised the plan of the late Government, a plan for 
ward representation suggested by Mr. Cobden, and for the reference of the | 
whole question to the Privy Council suggested by Lord Grey; he advo- 
cated the lodger franchise, and a rating instead of a rental franchise. 
Having made a host of objections, he thus explained why he should not 
vote against the second reading :— 

“ We do not object to an extension of the franchise, and we could not by 
fiir Parliamentary practice take exception to the second reading. Cer- 
tainly, we might have moved an abstract resolution. (Cheers.) But, Sir, 
ve are unwilling to followa bad example. We do not wish in that respect 
to do as we were done by. We intend to take a different course—the course 
which we think most strictly fair and Parliamentary; we shall await the 
discussion of the bill in Committee. (Chcers.) When that time arrives, I 
earnestly hope, I confidently anticipate, that the common sense of this 

ouse will come to the rescue.” Chee rs.) 

Sir Groxcr Grey stated the language of the Opposition did not agree | 
With their acts ; they were 

“ Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike.” 
And the reason was that they knew there was a majority against them. 
The Government had not answered Mr. Disracli, because Mr. Henry 
Baillie, rising on the same side, had protested against his leader’s coun- 
sel to withdraw the bill, and Mr. Rolt, who condemned ail Parlia- 
mentary reform, that of 1832 included, had made a speech inapplicable to 
the occasion. Sir George heartily vindicated the bill against the attacks 
of the Opposition, laughed at the proposal to refer the question to the 
Privy Council; and showed that Mr. Disraeli, who now declares the ex 
tension of the suffrage in boroughs to be mischicvous, declared in the 
debate on the motion of no confidence last summer, that he was prepared 
to lower the franchise in boroughs. Sir Gcorge answered Sir John 
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Pakington by quoting passages from Mr. Disraeli's speeches, observed 
that the time to discuss the lodger franchise would come when the bill 
was in committee; and insisted that the bill will increase the stability of 
our institutions. 

Mr. Apprriry began a speech in opposition by an attack upon Mr. 
| Bright which he continued throughout; correcting extravagant asser- 
| tions, and describing Mr. Bright as a master of misrepresentation. Mr. 
Massry made a critical speech. He held that there was no great exi- 
gency calling on the House to open the question ; but that as it is opened 
he desires to close it as soon as possible. But will the bill close it? Not 
afraid of the extension of the suffrage to the working classes, Mr. Massey 
| thought it should be extended to lodgers; and as regards the distribution 
of seats, he considered that the bill creates greater anomalies than it 
cures. That part of the bill is miserable and paltry. It would have 
| been better to have abstained altogether from a redistribution of seats. 
| He advised Lord John to amend his bill, or allow others to amend it for 
|}him. Mr. Srevanr objected to many provisions of the bill. Mr. 
| Crosstey defended the working classes from attacks made on 
|} them. Mr. Krx Sever replied to Mr. Bright, specitied shortcomings 
in the bill, as compared with the measure of the late Government, and 
referred amendments to Committee. Mr. Barnes spoke in favour of the 
bill; and Mr. Wiirrstwwr terminated the debate for that evening by an 
ample expression of his views adverse to the bill. 

The debate was adjourned until Monday, on the motion of Mr. Epwis 
JAMES, 

[An attempt was made to count out the House while Mr, Adderley 
was speaking. The Sreaxer delayed to count for a few moments, until 
the twenty-five present grew to upwards of forty; Lord John Russell 
| himself having run in to help to swell up the number. } 

Tue Banxor. 

A debate on the ballot took place in the TLouse of Peers on Monday. 

Lord Tryxuam moved that it is expedient, in the election of Members of 
Parliament, the votes of electors should be taken by seeret ballot. He 
| supported the motion by a reference to the experience of other countries, 

especially of the United States, but objecting to the plan pursued in that 

country, and dwelt on the evils of open voting—intimidation, drunken- 
| ness, bribery. He showed that the ballot has been in use, even in the 
| House of Lords, so late as 1820, when a committee was belloied for to 
examine papers relating to chaages vgainst Queen Caroline. 

The Duke of Newcasrie said he could not tell what kind of ballot 
Lord Teynham desired, as he touched lightly on the French system, 
| threw over that of the United States, which is voting by ticket, and 
objected to the scrutiny allowed in Australia. The Duke opposed the 
motion on moral! and social grounds, and insisted that intimidation is not 
so rife as formerly. 

The House divided. Lord Denny objected that three Peers, who 
voted, were not in the House when the question was put. 

It appeared that Lord Belper and Lord Llanover were, as they be- 
lieved, in the louse, therefore their votes were counted; but that Earl 
de Grey and Ripon was not technically in the House, so his vote was 
struck out. This left the numbers—Content, 4; Not-Content, 39; Ma- 
jority, 35, 

The debate on the second reading of th 


| 








teform Bill stood for Tues- 


| tion for leave to introduce a bill to cause the votes at elections in Great 
| Britain and Ireland to be taken by way of ballot. He spoke from the 
| front Opposition bench, and his rising there exeited much amusement, 

Mr. Berkeley treated the subject in that airy and entertaining manner 
| which is so well known, but he did not import any novelty into the ar- 
guments—the principal characteristics of the speech being the use of the 

proper names of Members of the House, an onslaught upon their mise- 

j rably feeble arguments, and special replies to leading articles in the 
| Times. 

Lord Henry, saluted by cries of “ Divide!’ seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mansu, speaking from Australian experience, objected to the pro- 
| posed bill, Mr. Citcursrer Forrescur announced himself as converted 
| from his old views in favour of the ballot. Mr. Lawson spoke for the 
first time in support of the ballot; but cries of ‘‘ Divide!” were inces- 
sant, 
| Lord Pamersvon said he had more respect for the Ifouse than at that 
| hour :— ; 
| **'To co on refining, 

' And think of convincing when they think of dining.” 

| Mr. Berkeley's speech had not altered his opinion; and amid the 
“loud cheers ’’ of the Opposition, the Premier pleasantly argued on for 
a brief space and kept the House in good humour, while he talked against 
the ballot with point and sprightliness. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 254 to 147. 

Tur Drvonce Court, 

Lord Lyxpuvrst called attention to the delays in the Divorce Court ; 
delays not arising from the incapacity of the judge, but from the clause 
which requires the concurrence of two Common Law Judges in every de- 
cision. He asked if the Lord Chancellor would produce the memorial 
of the Lord Chief Justice on the subject, and recommended that the 
clause should be repealed. 

The Lory CHaNncettor agreed to produce the memorial, and pledged 
himself to bring in a bill, providing that a single judge should preside in 
the Divorce Court. 


Expowrp Scuoors, 

Mr. Ditiuwyn moved the reading of the Endowed Schools Bill at the 
Wednesday sitting. The object of this measure is to remove the disquali- 
fication which prevents Dissenters from acting as trustees of endowed 
schools in those cases where the endowment specifics no particular reli- 
gious teaching. The three bills then before the House showed how 
much interest the question excites out of doors. But Mr. Dillwyn pre- 
ferred his own bill to that of Lord Cranworth, brought down from the 
Upper House, and that of Sir Hugh Cairns. He proposed by his bill 
that all schools founded prior to the Reformation should not be deemed 
to have been founded for the purpose of affording religious instruction in 
the doctrine of the Church of England exclusively, but that any schools 
founded in the reign of Edward V1. and subsequently, in which the deed 
of endowment expressly required the doctrine of the Church of England 
to be taught, should not be interfered with. He denied the right of the 
Church of England to arrogate to itself the exclusive control and manage- 
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ment of the education of the country, and, though a member of the 
Church himself, he believed the Dissenters had a just claim to the conces- 
sions which the present bill proposed to make. 

Mr. Haprre.p seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lowe regretted that Mr. Dillwyn, in the latter part of his speech 
had assailed the Church of England instead of dealing with the measure 
before the House on its own merits. In all cases of Endowed Schools 
the Courts of Equity had endeavoured to discover the will of the founder, 
and when there was no special provision, looking to the time and cir- 
cumstances of their origin they had come to the conclusion that the 
tenets of the Church of England should be taught in these schools. Mr. 
Dillwyn proposed that the religious teaching of the schools should not be 
exclusively that of the Church of England without stating what it should 
be. But in the second part of his bill he overrode the first by proposing 
that the will of the founder should be respected. There are two grievances 
connected with the subject. The first is that as the law now stands 
there is no power to compel trustees to admit the children of Dissenters 
to the schools without their being required to conform to the Church of 
England. The second grievance is that Dissenters are now excluded 
from the office of trustees. But the bill before the House would not im- 
prove the position of Dissenters, while it would touch the property of the 
Church of England. The schools which were to be resumed were ori- 
ginally Roman Catholic foundations. Dissenters cannot claim them ; the 
claim to them would come from a different quarter. Mr. Lowe showed 
a great length that the bill would not do what Mr. Dillwyn proposed, 
while it would raise a number of important questions relating to the pro- 
perty of the Church. 

r. Senwyn moved and Mr. Loncrietp seconded the motion that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. The motion was sup- 
ported by Lord Fermoy and Mr. Barnes, and the amendment by Mr. 
Mitts and Mr. Watrer. 

On a division the amendment was carried by 190 to 120. 

Savoy anp Nice. 

Mr. Kiyetaxe asked Lord John Russell whether he had received the 
appeal which the Swiss Government had addressed to the Great Powers ; 
whether the British Government would give the statement in that appeal 
due consideration; and whether they would put themselves in commu- 
nication with other Powers in order to arrive at some common action. 

Lord Joun Russexu said he had not received the appeal referred to. 
As to the other question, he declined to answer it, and threw himself on 
the forbearance of the House, It would be prejudicial were answers to 
go forth from day to day. The time will arrive when the whole conduct 
of the Government will come before Parliament, and he must ask indul- 
gence if he declined to answer questions. 


Curna. When the report of the vote of credit, 850,000/. for the Chinese 
expedition, was brought up, General Prru roundly stated that he was sure 
the vote would not be sufficient, and set forth an array of statistics to prove 
it. He also made an attack on the budget, and predicted a vast deficit for 
next year. 

Mr. Smpney Hernert vindicated the Government, and brought up 
another array of figures to oppose those of General Peel. He had looked 
through the accounts with the greatest care, and was sure there is enough 
provided for the financial year. 

In the course of the conversation, Sir MrcuArn. Seymour read a pas- 
sage from a letter refuting some erroneous statements touching Mr. Ward's 
journey to Pekin, and the treatment he received in that capital. Mr. 
Ward ‘speaks of his visit asin every respect satisfactory. He was treated 
with every mark of respect. . . He ascertuined that arrangements in 
the way of houses were made at the capital for the reception and entertain- 
ment of French and English Ministers.’ (Loud Opposition cheers.) Sir 
Michael Seymour also spoke in the warmest terms of the gallant conduct of 
Commodore Tatnall. 

Report agreed to. 

BLEACHING LaBour. Mr. Crook moved the second reading of the Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing Works Bill—a measure restricting the hours of labour for 
women and children in bleaching and dyeing works. At present the labour 
is most excessive, extending sometimes to three and twenty hours at a 
stretch. The defence is that onan average the hours do not exceed ten, and 
that interference will cause ruin, &c. Mr. TURNER moved that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months. Mr. Rornuck and Mr. Consett, 
made powerful speeches in favour of the bill, Mr. Roebuck becoming elo- 
quent on the subject of the suffering endured by the young in these works. 
Mr. turner said ruin would ensue. Had ruin followed the ‘Ten Hours Bill ? 
Mr. Turner said there is no analogy between factories and bleaching works. 
**T don’t care a straw whether or not there is any analogy in this respect, 
but I am sure there is an analogy in the suffering—(cheers) ; and, if so, the 
interference of the House is as necessary now as it was then, whether the 
bleachers are servants of the public or their own masters. They inflict 
misery upon they people they employ. That is the question; and having 
—-, this misery in the one case, let us interfere to prevent it in the 
other.” 

Sir Hven Carrs, Mr. RicHarpson, and Mr. Conouty put in a demand 
for the exclusion of Ireland from the operation of the bill. 

On a division the second reading was carried by 226 to 39. 

Oatus. Lord TEYNHAM moved the second reading of the Qualification 
for Ottices Abolition Bill. The object of this measure is to relieve Dis- 
senters from the necessity of subscribing to certain declarations as a qualiti- 
cation for office; one being that they will not use their power or authority 
to injure the Church of England. The motion, o sound by Lord CHELMs- 
FORD was supported by the Duke of NewcastT Le, but on « division it was 
negatived by 44 to 21. 

Jewish Memners. Mr. Tuomas Duncombe has been directed by a Com- 
mittee of the whele House, to bring in a bill to omit from the Parliamentary 
oath the words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian.’ 

Business ON Fripays. Mr. Pau revived the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Friday debates on the motion for the adjournment of the House, by 
moving that Orders of the Day should have precedence of Notices of Mo- 
tion, on Thursdays instead of on Fridays. The proposal was received with 
some favour, but there was no disposition to press it to a division, and it 
was negatived without one, 

“Count Ovurt.’’ So many notices of motion stood on the paper for dis- 
cussion on Tuesday, that the House, hopeless of disposing of them in time 
to take the Reform Bill, allowed itself to be counted out, soon after the di- 
vision on the ballot. 

Exection [nquiries.—The Committee appointed to try the validity of 
the return to Parliament of Mr. Marjoribanks on the ground of bribery, &c., 
and to scrutinize the qualifications of several voters in his interest, com- 
menced their sittings on the 16th instant, and continued them on Saturday, 





Tuesday, and Wednesday. Mr. Marjoribanks obtained his seat by a majority 
of one. The inquiry presents some peculiar features. At the close of the 


first day’s proceedings the sitting Member was left in a majority of one 
after several votes had been struck off on each side. At the adjournment op 
the second day the parties were on an equality, in point of numbers, The 
third day left Mr. Marjoribanksin a minority. The objections raised to the 
uestionable voters, were, their having received parochial relief, chan 
their residence, or not resided within the distance of the borough meek 
by law. On Wednesday, one M‘Queen, who had voted for Mr. odgson 
confessed that he had never been sober since he left Berwick until that 
morning, ‘* Was all right now.”” The witnesses had been found, by Mr. 
Crossman, a parliamentary agent, drinking ey at the Queen’s Head 
He told the landlord “not to let them drink so much, but to give them some 
beer ; just as much as he thought would do them good.’’ The whole of this 
tedious examination, resembles those of previous Committees in petty 
complications, fencing of answers, and contradictions as to the purposes of 
the money which the witnesses had received. 

The Election Committee on the petition against the return of My. 
James Robert Walker for Beverley, has declared him to have been duly 
elected. : 

Che Court. 

Tur Queen received addresses on the Treaty with France, from both 
Houses of Parliament, on Saturday. On Wednesday morning, her Ma. 
jesty left Osborne for Buckingham Palace. In the afternoon, she held g 
Court, and Lord John Russell presented to her Vice-Admiral yan 
Dockum, who delivered to her Majesty his letters of recall as the Danish 
Minister at the British Court. Mr. Thorben de Bille had his first gu. 
dience of the Queen, delivering to her his credentials as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from his Majesty the King of Den- 
mark, 

The Duke de Montpensier, the Lord Chancellor, Earl and Countess of 
Derby, Earl and Countess Delawarr, Lady Cremorne, Lord Panmure, 
and Sir Hamilton and Lady Seymour, have visited the Queen during 
the week. 

Che Mrtrogalis. 

At a Court of Aldermen, on Saturday, held to consider the Corporation 
Reform Bill, a report was presented from the Privileges Committee, dis. 
approving of certain resolutions of the Court of Common Council, more 
particularly those for amending the bill by depriving those Aldermen 
who might not be reélected, of their seats in the Court of Aldermen, while 
permitting them to continue justices, and giving the Court of Common 
Council power to remove justices, not being Aldermen, if from any cause 
they should become unfit to discharge the duties of their office; and toa 
further resolution for depriving the Court of Aldermen of the privilege 
which they now enjoy, of approaching the Throne as a distinct body. 
Mr. Alderman Copeland, who moved the adoption of the report, ex- 
plained that the present step was taken because their position was 
affected by the resolutions of the Court of Common Council. The report 
was adopted. 

At a Court of Common Council held at the Guildhall on Thursday, 
the Lord Mayor presiding, it was resolved to present Mr. Cobden with 
the freedom of the city of London “in a box of the value of fifty 
guineas . . . . in recognition of his long and eminent services in libe- 
rating commerce from the shackles which prevented the development of 
the industrial enterprise of this country, and also for his voluntary and 
patriotic exertions in negociating the recent treaty with France.”” Some 
differences of opinion were expressed as to the advisability of this pre- 
sentation, when Mr. Barkley moved an amendment to the effect that 
the constant presentation of the freedom of the City detracts from the 
honour and usefulness of such a proceeding, and in the present position 
of the corporation was ill-timed. On a division, the amendment was 
lost by 79 to 34, and the original resolution agreed to. 


A number of influential inhabitants from the Tower Hamlets, headed 
by Mr. Butler, waited upon Lord John Russell on Wednesday, to sug- 
gest the propriety of dividing that borough into two separate districts, 
north and south, two Members to be returned for each division. There 
are 30,000 voters on the register. Lord John admitted the force of the 
arguments urged by the deputation, but thought the proper place to dis- 
cuss the matter would be in Committee. 


The “ Highland Society” of London dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Wednesday, keeping, according to custom, the anniversary of the 
victory of Alexandria. Lord Elcho presided. The usual loyal and pa- 
triotic toasts were drank, the military merits of Highlanders were fully 
expatiated upon, and the evening was spent with great hilarity. 

The Benevolent Society of St. Patrick held their annual festival oa 
Saturday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Amongst the hundred and fifty 
present were some representatives of the Irish Volunteers in uniform. 
Five hundred children are clothed and partially fed by this charity. Its 
permanent income is 950/., its expenditure 15007. The sum of 920/. was 
subscribed during the evening, including 100 guineas from the Queen. 





At the United Service Institution, on the 16th instant, Captain H. W. 
Tyler, R.E., delivered a lecture on “The Rifle and the Rampart, or the 
Future of Defence ” ; in which he laid down the following maxims, to 
which attention must be paid in the construction of good fortifications :— 

1, The masonry of the fortress should be kept not only out of sight, but 
also out of the reach of the besiegers’ distant batteries. 2. An ample supply 
of bomb-proof cover should be provided for men, munitions, and materials 
of all descriptions. 3, The ramparts should be in that form which is —_ 
to aminimum of injury from the besiegers’ fire, and the parapets should be 
the least destructible that could be devised at a reasonable expense. 4. the 
several works and their various parts should be disposed in plan, with a view 
first toa distant defence, and afterwards to a step by step defence, of the 
most prolonged and obstinate description, at the smallest cost. 5. The 
flanking defences should not be exposed to destruction from distant artillery 
placed on the prolongations of the ditches. 6. The means of communication 
between the main works and the detached works, and between the detached 
works themselves, should be secure and secret. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday next, the 
following papers will be read:—* Dr. Livingstone on Lakes Nyinyes!, 
or Nyassa, and Shirva, Eastern Africa,’’ communicated by the ioe 
Honourable Lord John Russell, F.R.G.S.; * Baron de Bode : Sketch © 
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the Hilly Daghestan, with the Lesghi Tribes of the Eastern Chain of | 
the Caucasus,” communicated by Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., | 
F.R.G.S. 

A meeting of ratepayers in St. George’s-in-the-East have come to the 
conclusion that the employment of police in the church is “ calculated | 
to increase the parish rates"; that the ratepayers would do well “ to 

use and consider whether they ought to pay any more rates until the 

lice resume their legitimate duties” ; and that the Bishop of London | 
ought to institute an inquiry on the “ state of mind” of the Rector. 

“ We understand,” said the Daily News, “that on Tuesday night last, 
between 11.30 and 12.30, a copy of the address of the Honourable and | 
Reverend Baptist W. Noel, which he delivered at St. James’s Hall, Re- | 
gent Street, on the 21st February, was handed to every female and gen- 
tleman met with in the casinos, cafés, Regent Street, Haymarket, 
Coventry Street, Kc.” A lithgraphed note, signed by “ the promoters” 
accompanied the address, asking the men, to whom it was given, to aid 
them in their work of reclamation. ‘‘ You and we may sin,” says the | 
note, “and yet retain our position in society, but women cannot.” 

A tea-meeting was held in the Lecture Hall, Newington Causeway, on 
Monday midnight, of women. They were addressed by the Reverend | 
Hugh Ailen and others. Nearly twenty were conveyed to the Home 
in Dover Place, and in the course of the next day were sent to various 
institutions. 


} 


! 


Mr. Traill, the Magistrate of the Greenwich Police Court, gave his de- 
cision on Saturday on the adjourned summonses against 478 inhabitants of | 
Greenwich and Deptford for nonpayment of a rate of 1s. 3d. in the pound, | 
levied by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

In the month of March, 1857, a precept was issued by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works upon the Greenwich District Board of Works for the pay- 
ment of a sum of 10,723/. 14s. 8. on or before the 31st of May following. 
The duty of the District Board was to cause a rate to be made in the several | 

arishes comprised in the district, consisting of Greenwich, St. Paul and 
St. Nicholas, Deptford, and the hamlet of Hatcham; but, instead of doing 
s0, attempts were made to borrow the money upon the security of the rates, | 
and which attempts failed. The Metropolitan Board of Works did not press 
for the payment of the sum named while the attempts to borrow the money 
were being made, and in November, 1858, a sum of 1000/. was paid by the 
District Board on account of the sum so demanded, and a further sum of | 
650/. 12s. 10d. in March, 1859, leaving a debt of 9073/. Os. 10d. still due. 
The district still failing to pay this amount, the Metropolitan Board in Au- 
gust last made a rate upon the householders in the district, and appointed 
itsown collectors to obtain the money. A variety of legal objections were 
taken to the issuing of the precept and the making and publishing of the 
rates, but they failed to satisfy Mr. Traill, who ordered that distress war- | 
rants should” issue, in the cases heard, but not be enforced until a decision 
was given by the Court of Queen’s Bench in a case to be drawn up, and to 
allow of which the proceedings were formally adjourned for a fortnight. 

A strange case was heard on Saturday at the Westminster Police Court. 
A“lady of good family,’ so her counsel represented her to be, living in 
Grosvenor Place, was charged by Mr. Phipps, a butcher, with having ob- 
tained from him 117, in cash, on a cheek which was dishonoured when pre- | 
sented at the bankers, and when Mr. Phipps sent the check to her she des- 
troyed it. She had offered to pay the butcher the money, but he refused to 
take it. The prosecuting counsel wanted to bring the charge of “ stealing 
the check’’ against Miss Richards, the lady in question, but this was not 
permitted; and the Magistrate complained that Mr. Phipps had * acted 
most disingenuously when he induced him to grant a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the accused. He had not only withheld the fact that an offer 
had been made to pay the money, but had stated that her account had been 
closed at her bankers. There was no false pretence, and he should dis- 
charge the prisoner for the alleged fraud, leaving it to Mr. Phipps to give 
her into custody again, if he thought fit, on any other charge.” A charge 
of obtaining a silk dress, value 10/. ds. 2¢., under false pretences, was now 
set up against her. She ‘‘ had represented herself as a lady, but was only a | 
servant.’ It appeared, however, that Miss Richards’s account with Mr. | 
Parton, the mercer from whom she had the dress, was mixed up with a 
lady’s, with whom she resided. Mr. Parton had been offered 202. in liquida- 
tion of his claim, but he had refused it. He now agreed to take it after 
some conversation on the subject, the charge was withdrawn, and Miss 
Martha Augusta Richards left the court with her friends. 





Mr. Gye has offered the free use of the Royal Italian Operahouse to the 
committee of the Royal Dramatic College, for a benefit in aid of its funds, 
and has sent to the council 10/. 10s. for the use of his own box on the even- 
ing selected for the performance. Sir George Armytage, Messrs. Websten, 
Buckstone, Creswick, Emden, Alphwus Billings, Jerwood, Reddish, and 
Sams, are appointed to superintend the arrangements. The managers and 
companies of the various theatres have promised their coéperation, and | 
several distinguished members of the musical profession have also tendered 
their services. 


Provincial, 

The two Liberal candidates for Norwich are Sir William Russell and 
Mr. E. Warner; the two Conservatives, Mr. W. D. Lewis, Q.C., and 
Mr. W. Forlonge. The Mayor has been endeavouring to induce the 
heads of the Liberal and Conservative parties to pledge themselves to 
abstain from bribery, but the latter have, at present, refused to mect 
their opponents, who, they contend, are the really guilty persons, Re- 
crimination on each side appears likely to be the only result of the 
Mayor’s exertions. The old city is in great excitement from the cone 
flict of political interests now going on. 

For Exeter, Mr. Alfred Seymour stands as candidate in the room of 
Mr. Divett. In his address, Mr. Seymour avows himself favourable to 
free trade, to the abolition of church-rates, and a lodger franchise. 

At the next general election, Sir Henry Ainslie Hoare, Bart., of Stour- 
head House, is named to contest the Eastern Division of Somersetshire, 
in the Liberal interest. 

Mr. Stuart A. Donaldson, of London, late Colonial Secretary and 
Minister of Finance and Trade in New South Wales, has issued an ad- 
dress to the Leeds electors, in anticipation of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, by which a third member is given to Leeds. Mr. Donaldson founds 
his claim to the candidature on his extensive colonial experience in poli- 
tical and commercial life, and his liberal opinions. He avows himself a 
churchman, but says he is in favour of perfect religious equality, and op- 
posed to churchrates. Mr. Forster, candidate at the last election, has 
since issued an address, 








| church parade was arranged for Sunday. 


The Town Council of Sudbury held a meeting on Saturday, to consider 
a petition to Parliament on the subject of the total disfranchisement of 
that borough, proposed by the Reform Bill. An effort is to be made to 
reinstate the borough in its old position with regard to its Parliamentary 
representation. 


The Chatham Volunteer Corps has been broken up. The Chatham 
News of Saturday gives a full account of the circumstances which gave 
rise to this proceeding. They may be stated ina few words, An En- 


| sign Stevens gave great offence to the corps by his peremptory conduct 


and offensive language. The corps held a meeting to select a captain, 
and took occasion to censure, in strong terms, the conduct of the Ensign. 
Mr. Stevens, then, notified to the majority of the corps, that unless they 
retracted or explained their share in the censure to which he had been 
subjected, he would strike their names off the roll. Forty-eight of them, 
not complying with this request, were consequently crased. When the 
proceedings were notified in the proper official quarter, the Lord- 
Licutenant’s clerk replied that the fifteen remaining were insufficient for 
either a company or a sub-division, and that he must in consequence re- 
commend the Secretary of State to dissolve the Company. 

The Chatham News of today favours us with further particulars, A 
7 Some of the * forty-eight” 
signed a retraction of their vote of censure by way of “ healing the 
breach,” but upon conditions which frustrated their intentions. ‘ Dis- 
charged Volunteers cannot call on any effective officer to resign, and the 
condition annexed [to the offer of retractation] would, in itself, be equi- 
valent to a vote of censure.” Forty volunteers went to church and pa- 
raded afterwards, headed by the High Constable. Ensign Stevens, hav- 
ing found that the main body of the corps were not willing to reas 
under his command, intimated that he should take out warrants ag: 
the dismissed volunteers for detaining their shoulder-belts, the property 






| in which is vested in the commanding-ofticer, unless the volunteers 


should in the mean time return them: the belts were returned on Tues- 
day. Subsequent movements to effect an amicable reunion have been 
futile, and it is now believed that the Lord-Licutenant will sct matters 
to rights by appointing a new commanding-oflicer to this unfortunate 
corps. 


An action was tried at Maidstone on the 15th instant, brought by Mr- 


| James Lewis, the late Town Clerk of Rochester, against a Mr, Foord, to re- 
| cover damages for alleged libels on him, by reason of which he had been 


dismissed from his office. Under the Conservative régime in Rochester 
Lewis and his father had held the office of Town Clerk from 1831 to 1859. 
Ultimately the Liberals obtained a majority, and, in a speech, Mr. Foord 
talked of the necessity of removing the * insignificant men’’ who had 
robbed the burgesses and traded upon their interests, and who had never 
lost an opportunity of “slipping them into law, in order that they might 
put costs into their own pockets.’’ Foord presented a memorial at the 
quarterly meeting of the burgesses praying for the dismissal of Lewis, on 
the ground that he had ** put the city to enormous expense for law in order 
to put costs into his own pocket,” and, had also, through wilful negleet, 
disfranchised more than 800 burgesses. Lewis was dismissed. In evidence 
Lewis said that both he and his father had been engaged on behalf of the 
city to recover certain corporation dues, which were recovered, though at 
an enormous expense. The disfranchisement of the 800 burgesses arose 
from the fact that the overseers had delivered to him the lists of burgesses 
entitled to vote, so late, that it was impossible to get them printed in time, 
The object of the plaintiff in bringing the action was to clear his character 
from the very serious imputations that had been cast upon him. An un- 
derstanding was come to between the counsel on each side, freeing Lewis 
from any stain upon bis personal character, and deciding that his official 
conduct was bona fide and honest, A jurer was then withdrawn. 

At the Derby Assizes, on Monday, the Reverend Henry Godden Garrett 
was brought upon the charge of embezzling 18/. 3», 9d. belonging to the 
Church Missionary Fund, of which he was treasurer, Mr. Justice Willes 
refused to entertain the case as one for a criminal prosecution; * it is a 
case of civil liability.’ He was acquitted on this charge, but again arrested 
as he was leaving the dock, on a charge of embezzlement at Cardiff, and a 
second officer was there with a warrant against him. 

A verdict of wilful murder was returned against Joseph Castle, at the 
Bedford Assizes on the 15th instant, for the murder of his wife at Luton. 
In summing up the evidence to the Jury, Mr. Justice Williams asked them 
to consider three questions— Did the decease die by the hand of the prisoner ? 
If she did, was his offence murder or manslaughter? If she did, was he 
entitled to an acquittal on the ground of insanity? That which was most 
strongly relied on as evidence of insanity was the expression said to have 
been used by the prisoner, that he * could not control his feelings,’’ but if 
that were so, such a state of mind would not excuse him, The jury retired 
but ten minutes to consider their verdict of guilty. Castle, it is reported, 
has made a full confession of his crime. 

At the Stafford Assizes, on Monday, two men were tried for digging up 
the dead body of a woman in a burial-ground at Wolverhampton, under the 
temptation, it =—~ of obtaining the jewellery she was os to have 
been buried with. Their prosecutor was said to have been drunk on the 
night in question. The prisoners received good characters, and were ac- 
quitted. Mr. Claydon, on behalf of the prisoners, set up the plea that 
** there is no law to make it criminal for any person to open a grave for the 
purpose of taking ay ee from it. It cannot be said that the prisoners 
are guilty of felony, because they have stolen nothing ;'’ and he submitted 
that what the prisoners were charged with was an offence unknown to the 
law. 

At the Taunton Assizes, on Wednesday, the Court adjourned for a quarter 
of an hour during the trial of a case, and when the Judge had returned and 
taken his seat a juryman was missing. After an hour and fifty minutes he 
came into court, and gave, as the reason for his absence, that he had come 
from home without his breakfast, and had gone to take some refreshment, 
as he had understood two hours were allowed. Baron Channell fined him 
20/. for his conduct, 


An inquiry into the death of several soldiers on board the ship Great 
Tasmania, was opened by the Liverpool borough coroner on Monday and 
concluded on Thursday, The vessel left Calcutta on the 9th of last Novem- 
ber, with 1023 souls on board. When they reached St. Helena on the 22d 
of January, the sick list numbered 892, and there had heen fifty-two deaths, 
The ngers were principally the soldiers who were disbanded on the ex- 
tinction of the East India Company. The surgeon who attended them states 
that they were for the most part sickly when they came on board ; they had 
sold their clothes to purchase drink. On reaching Liverpool, the sufferers 
were removed to the workhouse hospital. One man died on his way thither, 
He was so miserably clad that ‘‘ the clothes on him only weighed one pound 
six ounces.” On the showing of all the witnesses, the cause of the great 
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sacrifice of life was, the bad ventilation of the ship, the wretched provision‘ 
or rather no provision of clothes and sleeping accommodation for the men, and 
the bad food which was provided them. The Government authorities did 
not visit the ship after the men were on board. The bread was condemned 
before the ship started. When they had been to sea about a fortnight, 
large quantities of biscuit were condemned and thrown overboard. Beef and 
beer were in the same manner condemned and destroyed. During “ all 
the voyage” the beef was stinking, the biscuit full of maggots; the milk 
in the cans bad, and the lime juice was diluted. After the scurvy attacked 
the men, they showed a great disinclination for food. ‘‘ I had great diifi- 
culty,’ says the medical officer, ‘* to prevent men from dying of starvation.” 
The post mortem examination of five soldiers exhibited livers ‘* wholesome 


and healthy. None of them exhibited any signs of having been injured by 












habitual drinking.’’ Such food as that served on board the Great Tasmania, 
says Mr. Prytheroh, a Liverpool surgeon, * would have precipitated the 


y 
disease of which they died.” 
tter from the Governor-General of India states that, “ in consequence 
vat number of troops proceeding from India to England and else- 
where, it was impossible to supply the transport ships with fresh provisions 
instead of salt, and consequently salt provisions were issued to the troops. 
At the conclusion of the evidence, the coroner exonerated the captain 
and crew of the ship from all blame, as he did also the owners of the vessel. 
The jury, after two hours’ consultation, returned the following verdict :— 
**’'Tbut Thomas Beach died from natural causes, and that his death was 
accelerated by necessary removal to the workhouse.’ In the case of the 
other six, they found that they “died of scurvy, brought on by bad food 
exposure to cold on board ship.’’ The jury further found, *‘'That the 










a 
provisions supplied by the Government as stores for the use of the troops 
were bad, and unfit for human food, with the exception of the tea, pork, 
pickles, and rice. That there was an entire absence of proper disinfectants, 
and that the lime juice had lost its medicinal properties when put on board, 
That the officers who signed the ‘General Inspection Report’ are the cul- 
pable parties, so far as the quality of the stores is concerned. That the eap- 
tuin and officers of the chip are entirely free from blame, and that the ship's 
contract was satisfactorily fulfilled. That the military officers and the sur- 
geou did their best, under the circumstances in which they were placed, to 
promote the health of the men under their charge.” 

‘The foreman also made the following presentment on behalf of the jury 
‘The jury think it an imperative duty to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of such a change in the system of military inspection and supply 
of clothing before soldiers leaving India or any other foreign country, 
whether they are still in the service or have had their discharge and are re- 
ceiving a Government passage home, as shall prevent men in future arriving 
in England in cold weather so insufliciently clothed as the men who have 
arrived by the Great Tasmania.” 


IRELAND. 

On the 15th instant, a crowded assembly met in the theatre of the 
Royal Dublin Society, to present Captain Sir Leopold M‘Clintock with 
en address, testifying their respect for the heroic commander. The 
Lord-Lieutenant, and all the leading men of Dublin, were present. 





On Monday, the candidates for the r ‘presentation of Roscommon, will 
be nor t Tho Roseominsn Journal says, the Liberals have ‘to a 
man,” vefused to support Captain Goff, while the O’Conor Don has been 
very successful, 





SCOTLAND. 

A memorial was last week forwarded to Lord John Russell by the 
Glaszow Reform Committee, transmitting for his consideration a copy of 
a petitiou which, a year ago, through the city Members, was presented 
to the House of Commons, praying for a comprehensive scheme of re- 
form. Referring to his Lordship’s exposition of the Government mea- 
sure introduced on the Ist of March instant, expressing their sense of its 
value as far as it goes, and their desire to see it specdily passed into law, 
they regret that the Government do not at this time proceed still further 
towards the accomplishment of the views held by the large majority of 
the adult male population of these realms. On Tuesday, a letter was 
reccived containing Lerd John [tussell’s acknowledgment of the memo- 
rial, conveying his thanks to the Glasgow Reform Committee, and the 
satisfaction with which he has received this expression of their opinion 
with regard to the measure of Parliamentary Reform lately introduced, 
aud with regard to his own public services. 

The petition of the Blairgowrie and Rattray Reform Committee to the 
House of Commons, prays for the principle of disfranchisement being 
carried out by grouping together the small English boroughs the same 
as in Scotland, vote by ballot, the 40s. freehold, and that the Reform 
Bill before the House be not curtailed, but enlarged in the directions in- 
dicated. 











A Synod of the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church was held at 


Edinburgh, on Thursday the 15th instant, to give judgment in the ease | 


of the Bishop of Brechin. The “ presentment” or charge against the 


Bishop of Brechin was, his having taught in a primary charge delivered | 


to his clergy in August 1857,—Ist, that the sacrifice of the Eucharist is 
identical with the sacrifice of the Cross; 2d, that adoration is due to 
Christ, as in or under the consecrated elements of blood and wine; and 
3d, that there is a reception of Christ by the wicked; and by said teach- 
ing he was charged with depraving the articles of religion, the Scotch 
communion-oftice, and other formularies of the church. In consideration 
of explanations and modifications offered by the respondent, the College 
of Bishops limited their sentence to a declaration of censure and admo- 
nition. ‘* And we do now solemnly admonish, and in all brotherly love 
entreat, the Bishop of Brechin to be more careful for the future, so that 
no fresh oceasion may be given for trouble and offence, such as has arisen 
from the delivery and publication of the primary charge to his clergy 
complained of in the presentment.” 

A crowd assembled on Sunday, in St. Andrew's Catholic Church, 
Nethergate, Dundee, to see two young ladies “‘ take the veil.” The 
candidates first appeared dressed as brides, attended by nuns in black 
robes and linen swathed faces. The ceremony was performed with all 
the customary gorgeous paraphernalia of the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the fitting moment, the young ladies underwent the usual metamor- 
phosis, and appeared in cemplete monastic habits to receive the veil from 
the hands of the bishop. 

There is a convent in Dundee, with its cells, nuns, schools, and cha- 
pel, an offshoot of a larger one at Wellburn, Lochee. 
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The University of St. Andrews has conferred the degree of LI,p 
upon Professor Craik of Belfast, and upon the Reverend John Robertson, 
of the High Church, Glasgow, the degree of D.D. , 

A mecting of influential citizens was held on Tuesday in the Council 
Hall, Glasgow, to make arrangements for the forthcoming meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, which will be 
held in that city on the 24th of September next. 

The movement in favour of drill in schools is spreading in Aberdeen 
At Robert Gordon’s Hospital, drill has for years formed part of the 
“curriculum,” and, occasionally at least, also at the Gymnasium, | 
has, however, lately been introduced into one or two of our ordinary 
seminaries.— Aberdeen Journal. 

The tides were at unusually low ebbs in Lochryan last week—so much 80 
that many of the finest oysters were picked off places which had not been 
dry for some years. 

The net fishings in the Tweed continue very unproductive. One water 
in our immediate neighbourhood is reported to have caught two salmon ogly 
throughout the past period of the season.— Berwick Advertiser. F 

About eight o’clock on the 16th instant, the shock of an earthquake was 
felt in the valley of Upper Strathearn, The shock was more distinetly felt 
about Camine. 

In Scotland we have still some 2500 million tons of coals, or enough at 
our present consumption to last for about 330 years. Turning to England, 
we find one of the most recent estimates, giving 5122 million tons of coal gs 
the quantity of accessible and saleable coal in the Newcastle and Durham 
tields, which, at the present rate ef production, or sixteen million tons, 
would last for about 300 years.—Scotsman. 


Foreign and Calonial. 

Fraurt.—The annexation of Savoy is now regarded as a settled 
matter. On the 13th of March, M. Thouvenel wrote a despatch to Count 
de Persigny for presentation to the British Government. It is a long 
document, and has appeared in the Moniteur. He declares that the 
French Government had no idea of territorial aggrandizement when it 
entered upon the Italian war. If the Government foresaw a. situation 
similar to that of today, it did nothing to bring it about. When Pied. 
mont was strengthened by Lombardy, France silenced her own interest, 
and used all its influence to realize the stipulations of Villafranca 
literally. When it failed, and Sardinia was largely increased, France te. 
quired for her own security that so large a state should not hold both the 
slopes of the Alps; for if Sardinia ever became by alliances the enemy of 
France, she would be able to open an access to France to a Foreign 
army. M. Thouvenel argues from past history that several of the prin- 
cipal powers have considered at different times that Savoy and Nice 
should be a compensation to France for the aggrandizement of Sardinia, 
and it is only equitable now to leave to France a territory indispensable 
to her security. 

“In a comvunication which is addressed before all things to the good 
faith of the Cabinets of Europe, and which proves that which animates the 
Governmont of the Emperor, ought I to hesitate to say that, in restoring 
Savoy to Piedmont, it was wished to constitute that country guardian of the 
Alps, so that it should hoid the passes into France open ? However annoy- 
ing (facheuse) that situation was, we loyally resigned ourselves to it during 
half a century ; still more, we even accepted it after a campaign in Italy, 
which would ‘easily have furnished us the occasion of changing it; but 
ought we to admit that the conditions which we have scrupuously respected, 
so as to import no trouble into our international relations, should be aggra- 
vated ? And can Europe, on its side, think it just that, in addition to the 
weight with which they already bore upon us, should be added that of a 
State of which the force will have tripled in the course of one year? .... 
It is not in the name of the idea of nationality, it is not as a natural fron- 
tier, that we prosecute the adjunction of Savoy and of Nice to our territory ; 
it is solely asa guarantee, and under circumstances such that the mind 
cannot conceive that they should reproduce themselves anywhere else. In 
one word, strangers to all views of aggrandizement, still more so, to 
ideas of conquest, our sole object is to obtain, in the name of the principles 
of public law, that treaties should not be rendered for us more onerous in a 
oint in which they had been framed in dispositions which time, I hope, 
oe contributed to efface, and that, as a security against the dangers which 
the development of Piedmont may bring upon us in the future, our frontiers 
should be fixed, by means of an understanding with the King of Sardinia, 
in accordance with the necessities of the commence defence.” } 

The Swiss Government, through M. Kern, forwarded to Paris the fol- 
owing protest. 





Paris, March 15, 1860. 

“ MW. Kern, Minister of Switzerland, to M. de Thouvenel, Minister of 

Foreign Affairs. 

“Monsieur le Ministre—In consequence of a despatch from Berne I am 
to inform your Exeellency that the Federal Couneil have addressed to the 
Government of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, a note in which they de- 
mand the maintenance of the stipulations of the Treaty of 1564, confirmed 
by the Treaty of 1816 between Sardinia and Switzerland, in so fur as they 
relate to the cession of the actual territory of Savoy to another power. 

“T am to add that my Government regards in a particular manner any 
annexation of the neutralised provinces, Chablais, Faucigny, and the Gene- 
vois, to another power, as in contradiction to the stipulations of the treaties 
of 1815, which guarantee these provinces, in the interest of Swiss neutra- 
lity, as if they were an integral part of the Confederation, and declaring 
that they are to enjoy the neutrality of Switzerland in the same manner 4s 
if they belonged to her.’ 

‘in the mean time, and with reference to the considerations which I had 
the honour to explain to you in the audience which you were good enough 
to grant me on the 13th of March, my instructions impose on me the duty of 
protesting formally, in the name of the Swiss Confederation, aguinst every 
measure which may have for object to annex these provinces to France, till 
such time as the powers of Europe, to which the Imperial Government has 
itself declared that it would submit this question, shall have decided. 

**T avail myself of this occasion, &c. Kern. 

In a despatch to the French Minister, at Berne, M. Thouvenel sets 
aside the protest, the appearance of which has caused the Emperor great 
surprise ; since the districts of Savoy rendered neutral in 1815, were not 
for the protection of Switzerland but of Savoy. The Swiss are roundly 
told that the Emperor and King alone have the right to settle the matter 
between them. 

On Tuesday, the Emperor received a deputation from Savoy, who 
went to tell him how happy they should be to be united to France. 
This is the Imperial reply :— 
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« Gentlemen,—I thank you for the sentiments you have just expressed 
towards me, and I receive you with pleasure. The King of Sardinia having 
‘ to the principle of the reunion of Savoy and of the county of Nice to 
France, I may, without dereliction of any international duty, express to 
you my sympathy, and welcome the expression of your wishes. The cir- 
cumstances under which this rectification of frontiers takes place are so ex- 
ceptional that at the same time that they respond to legitimate interests 
they do not jar upon any principle, and consequently do not establish any 
dangerous precedent. : , 

“In fact, it is neither by conquest nor by insurrection that Savoy and 
Nice will be reunited to France, but by the free consent of the legitimate 
Sovereign supported by the popular aduesion. Thus everything which in 
Europe does not cede to a spirit of antagonism of another period, looks upon 
this adjunction of territory as natural and just. The reception given to the 
communications addressed by my Government to the Powers represented at 
the Congress of Vienna authorizes for the majority of them the founded hope 
of a favourable examination. 

“My friendship for Switzerland made me look upon it as possible to 
detach it in favour of the Coufederation some portions of the territory of 
Savoy ; but, in face of the repulsion shown among you at the idea of seeing a 
country dismembered which has known how to create for itself through 
centuries a glorious individuality, and thus give itself a national history, 
itis natural to declare that I will not constrain the wishes of the popula- 
tions to the profit of others. As regards the political and commercial in- 
terests which unite certain portions of Savoy to Switzerland, it will be 
easy, I think, to satisfy them by special arrangements. 

“JT hope, then, gentlemen, that I may soon consider you as members of 
the great French family. I shall make it a point of honour to realize all 
your wishes, and the annexation of a country connected with France by so 
many bonds will become for it a new cause of prosperity and of progress. 

«When you return to your fellow-citizens, tell them how much I have 
been touched by the manifestation of which you have been the honourable 
organs. There are among you so many descendants of those families who 
have contributed to the illustration of France in the career of science, as 
well as of arms, that everything concurs in explaining and justifying the 
work of union under preparation.” 

The Savoyards have been made much of in Paris. 

It has been reported that two regiments of dragoons are en route for 
Chambery. 

Marshal M‘Mahon, Duke of Magenta, is appointed to command the 
Chalons camp, which, according to some reports, will be augmented to 
the strength of 100,000 men. 

An action for defamation brought by the Siecle against the heirs of a 
former Bishop of Orleans, Rousseau, has been given in favour of the 





accused. The defamatory language appeared in one of the Bishop’s pro- 
Papal effusions. 
Staly-—The King of Sardinia has accepted the result of the poll in 


Tuscany and the Emilia. Farini arrived at Turin on Sunday, and had 
an interview with the King. In a few brief words, Farini presented the 
official documents, showing that the population had voted for annexation 
by a majority of 426,006 to 756. The King at once accepted the solemn 
yote, and henceforth will be proud to call the people of the Emilia his 
ple. The same day, a decree was issued annexing the “Emilia to 
iedmont. 

Baron Ricasoli arrived at Turin on Thursday. In answer to his prof- 
fer of Tuscany, the King accepted the vote, but with an intimation that 
Tuscany would preserve an “ administrative autonomy.” A decree was 
signed annexing Tuscany to Piedmont. It is stated that Prince Carignan 
will go to Florence. 

On the 2lst, the French army commenced its return movement to 
France. The 80th regiment of the Line, by way of Susa, one company 
leaving per day. The 2d regiment of the Line, by way of Nice, one 
battalion departing daily. It is stated that 50,000 men are about to be 


Jevied in Tuscany, and 25,000 in the Emilian provinces, which will in- 


crease the Sardinian army to nearly 300,000 men; and that Piedmont 
will contract a loan of 150,000,000 franes. 

The opening of the Turin Parliament will be deferred in order to give 
the new provinces time to elect deputies. 

In Milan, the people broke into the belfry of the Duomo and rang the 
bells on hearing the result of the vote in the Romagna. At Florence, 
the Archbishop intoned a Te Deum at a solemn ceremony in the cathe- 
dral, held when the vote was proclaimed. 

The municipality of Nice has voted against annexation to France, and 
the National Guard has elected a colonel who is opposed to it. 

There have been slight disturbances at Rome, and the Papal demon- 
stration in the Vatican, was attended among others by the O'Connor Don, 
who is a chamberlain of the Pope, and Mr. Daniel O'Connell. 

In Naples, there have been further arrests, and it is said that even 
Austria describes the measures adopted as severe. A change of Ministry 
was going on; the new men being more reactionary than the old. 
General Filangieri retires. 

Signor Buoncompagni has challenged Antonelli to prove certain accu- 
sations made by the Cardinal, under pain of being publicly branded as 
one who wilfully distorts the truth. 


Grrmany.—Advices from Vienna are of some interest. It is said that 
Austria, considering the annexation of Central Italy to Piedmont as a 
flagrant violation of the Treaty of Zurich, which formally reserved the 
rights of the deposed princes, has resolved to adjourn the renewal of 
official relations with the Court of Turin. In consequence of this re- 
solve, Baron de Brenner, who was to fulfil the function of representative 
of Austria at Turin, has returned to his former post at Athens, Another 
statement is, that the Austrian Government will pronounce against any 
infraction of the neutrality of Switzerland. A third report tells us that 
the French Ambassador, the Marquis de Moustier, informed the Austrian 
Government, a few days ago, of the approaching evacuation of Lombardy 
by the French troops, and, in the name of his Government, expressed a 
wish that, after the departure of the French troops, Austria, in accord- 
ance with the principles contained in Count Rechberg’s despatch of the 
17th of February, would continue to observe noninteryention in the 
affairs of Central Italy. 

The Austrian Government has despatched its reply to Paris. The 
Austrian note says, that since the interview at Villafranca the Emperor 
Francis Joseph has made too many sacrifices for the maintenance of 

to be able to recommence a struggle which would soon become an 
uropean war. But, although maintaining a merely observant attitude, 
Austria feels, nevertheless, that she must draw the attention of France 
to the secret intrigues of Sardinian agents in Venetia, as well as to the 





continued provocations of the Piedmontese Ministry ; and she repeats 
most distinctly that the Emperor Francis Joseph will not hesitate to 
make the greatest sacrifices in defence of his rights over Venetia. 

A Viennese letter reports that Prussia proposed that the Great Powers 
should send an identic protest to Paris against the annexation of Savoy. 

The question of the Hesse Constitution is before the Federal Diet ; 
Prussia demanding the restoration of the constitution of 1831. 

A report in a Stutgardt paper that “the French Ambassador at Munich 
had already spoken of a cession of the Palatinate to France has been 
officially contradicted.” 

Hungar .—The students of Pesth, 500 in number, dressed in na- 
tional costumes, attempted on the 15th to celebrate the anniversary of 
some remarkable incidents in 1848. They were met by the police; 
arms were used and four students were wounded. There was another 
skirmish in the evening, 

Ru55ia8.—Letters from St. Petersburg have of late frequently stated 
that the Government would “seriously occupy itself" with Central 
Asia. One of these missives says— 

** Our trade with that country has been increasing every year, and has 
now acquired considerable proportions The imports thence in the year 
1859, amounted to 3,500,000 roubles, and the exports to 2,500,000. It is 
said that the present route to that country will be changed, and that the in- 
tercourse will in future be carried on by Ouste-Ourthe and the Caspian Sea. 
This facility of communication will considerably increase Russian influence 
among the Asiatics. Nevertheless, all our statesmen are of opinion that the 
immense wealth to be found in these magniticent provinces caunot be worked 
for the general good until they become the property of a European power. 
It remains to be discovered what Power will accomplish their conquest.”’ 

Prince Gortschakoff has been ill. There was some talk of Baron de 
Budberg being appointed his successor. The Prince is now said to be 
better. 

Another letter draws attention to Russian finance, and points to a new 
loan. 

“TI have frequenily spoken to you of the abnormal situation of the 
Russian empire with respect to her finances, the complete stagnation of 
trade—the general dearness of produee—the complete absence of gold and 
silver coin, and this situation, far from improving, is becoming worse every 
day. The dulness of trade is the principal cause of this financial crisis. 
It is calculated that silver coin to the amount of 175,000,000 roubles was 
exported between the first of January, 1854, and the Ist of January, 1860. 
The total amount of the gold and silver coin current at present in Russia 
does not exceed 220,000,000 roubles. The paper money in circulation 
inereased on the Ist January, 1859, to 735,000,000 roubles. The financial 
condition of the country is becoming worse, in consequence of the continued 
stagnation in our foreign trade, which has been in a most deplorable con- 
dition during the last three years. There is but one opinion among our 
ofticial financiers, and that is, that our Government must contract a foreign 
loan on any terms, and that the amount cannot be less than 400,000,000 
roubles, The circulation of such a sum in the interior of the country ex- 
clusively can alone facilitate the operations of the Minister of Finance, and 
relieve him from paying the interest of the national debt in gold.” 

Morvrea.—The Correspondencia Autografa says, that “as the Moors 
will only consent to pecuniary sacrifices as the conditions of peace, the 
war must be continued,” 

Sutia.—tThe advices by the last Bombay mail notice, as the great 
events of the fortnight, the closing of the Five-and-a-half per Cent Loan 
by an eager rush of native capitalists, and the announcement of Mr. 
Wilson's financial plan. Its chief points are these :—1, An income-tax 
of 2 per cent on incomes ranging from 20/ to 50/. a year, and 4 per cent 
on those of 50/. and upwards, without any exemptions; 2, the intro- 
duction of a State paper currency ; 3. a small license-tax, at the rate of 

1 rupee per annum on artisans, 4 rupees on retail dealers, and 10 rupees 
on wholesale traders; 4. an alteration of the Customs’ duties. The latter 
comprises a reduction of all 20 per cent duties to 10 per cent, except 
that on tobacco; a duty of 8 an. a seer on unmanufactured tobacco, and 
1 rupee a seer on manufactured ; cotton thread, twist and yarn, raised to 
10 per cent; an export duty of 2 rupees a maund on saltpetre, and a 
considerable addition to the free list of exports and imports. [Some 
doubts are expressed as to the correctness of the news, as it is forwarded 
by the Indian papers. } 

Gnitred States.—The Edinburgh arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 10th. 

The Senate of Virginia, while expressing a desire for concerted action 
on the part of the Southern States, objects to join a Conference proposed 
by South Carolina. 

The Governor of Virginia had made a requisition on the Governor of 
Ohio for two parties alleged to have been implicated in the Harper's 
Ferry insurrection, but the latter had declined to issue warrants for the 
arrest of the parties indicated. 

The bill including free Negroes from the State of Missouri, under the 
penalty of becoming slaves, had passed both branches of the Missouri 
Legislature. The same bill passed last year, but failed to receive the 
Governor's sanction. 

The Legislature of Washington territory had appointed delegates to a 
joint convention of the representatives of Washington and Oregon terri- 
tory, to be held at Vancouver in May, for the consideration of the ne- 
cessity of constructing a Northern line of railroad to the Pacific. 


Canaia.—The following despatch, addressed by the Duke of New- 
eastle to Sir Edmund Head, and dated January 30, was read in the 
Lower House on the 29th of February :— 

** Sir—As the two Houses of the Canadian Legislature will soon reas- 
semble for the despatch of business, it becomes my duty to inform you that 
the joint address to which they agreed at the close of their last session was 
fully presented to the Queen, and was most graciously received by her Ma- 
jesty. In that address, the Legislative Council and Commons of Canada 
earnestly pray the Queen to receive in person the tribute of their unwaver- 
ing attachment to her rule, and to honour with her presence her subjects in 
British North America, upon the occasion of the opening of the great Vie- 
toria Bridge, accompanied by the Prince Consort, and such member of the 
Royal Family as it may please her Majesty to attend her on the occasion. 

“ Her Majesty values deeply the attachment to her person and the loyaity 
to her erown, which have induced this address, and I am commanded to as- 
sure the Legislature, through you, how lively an interest is felt by the 
Queen in the growing prosperity of Canada, in the welfare and contentment 
of her subjects in that important province of her empire, and in the com- 
pletion of the gigantic work which is a fitting type of the successful indus- 
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try of the people. It is, therefore, with sincere regret that her Majesty is 
compelled to decline compliance with this loyal invitation. Her Majesty 
feels that her duties at the seat of the empire prevent so long an absence, 
and at so great a distance as a visit to Canada would necessarily require. 
Impressed, however, with an earnest desire to testify to the utmost of her 
power her warm appreciation of the affectionate loyalty of her Canadian 
subjects, the Queen commands me to express her hope, that when the time 
for the opening of the Victoria Bridge is fixed, it may be possible for his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to attend the ceremony in her Majesty’s 
name, and to witness those gratifying scenes in which the Queen is herself 
unable to participate. The Queen trusts that nothing may interfere with 
this arrangement, for it is her Majesty’s sincere desire that the young 
Prince, on whom the crown of this empire will devolve, may have the op- 
portunity of visiting that portion of her dominions from which that address 
has proceeded, and may become acquainted with a people in whose rapid 
progress towards greatness her Majesty, in common with her subjects in 
Great Britain, feels a lively and enduring sympathy. 

‘* T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ NEWCASTLE.” 

The Canadian Parliament on the 9th of March, voted an increase 
to the subsidy of the Canadian line of mail-steamers running between 
Liverpool and Quebec in the summer, and Liverpool and Portland in the 
winter—to cight thousand dollars per voyage. ‘They also voted the sum 
of ten thousand dollars per annum, for the extension of the telegraph to 
Belle Isle. 


Piisrellancons. 


We have great pleasure in stating that, in all probability, her Majesty 
will review the Volunteer Corps of the metropolis, and such localities as 
may render attendance conyenient, in the course of the month of June 
next, in Ilyde Park. We may anticipate that it will be one of the most 
brilliant sights witnessed in London.—Army and Navy Gazette. 

By order of the War Department, a series of experiments with the 











Whitworth gun will be carried out at the Government practice range, 
Shoeburyness, under the superintendence of Colonel J. W. Mitchell, | 
R.A., Commandant of the School of Gunnery, and the Ordnance Select | 
Committee, comprising Colonel M. George, C.B., president, Captain Sir 
W. Wiseman, R.N., Colonels Robinson, R.E., Greathead, C.B., D.C.L., 
and Smythe, R.A. 





The London Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. Edward Shep- 
herd Creasy, to be Chief Justice of the Island of Ceylon. Also Mr. 
Thomas C. Harvey, to be a member of the Executive Council of the 
Bahama Islands. 

Hanover has proposed an indemnity as a basis for negotiations in 
universal conferences concerning the redemption of the Stade Dues. 
England refused to agree to the amount proposed. Negotiations are 
being continued. 

The rumour, which we did not repeat in our second edition, that Sir 
George Lewis had tendered his resignation, proves to have been destitute 
of foundation. 


The United Service Gazette says that Prince Alfred is being brought up in 
the service precisely the same as if he were the son of a private gentleman. | 
** He messes with the midshipmen, keeps his regular watch, dines oceasion- 
ally in the ward-room, and takes his turn to dine with the captain. He is 
treated by his messmates as, in all respects, one of themselves—is called to 
order by the caterer, and runs the same risk of being made the subject of a 
practical joke as any other young gentleman—himself, however, being 
generally pretty forward in the business of playful mischief. Upon one 
question, that of smoking, the young Prince is sternly denied the privilege 
indulged in by other officers. That growing weakness of the age, most mis- 
chievous in its consequences, particularly when carried to excess, is prohi- 
bited as far as Prince Alfred is concerned, and upon one occasion, we be- 
lieve, his Royal Highness had his leave stopped for a fortnight, for being 
detected in the act of ‘ blowing a cloud.’ ”’ 

The Prince Imperial of France completed his fourth year on the 16th in- 
stant. He is a corporal of the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, and per- 
forms his military duties with ‘‘ astonishing ease."’ A deputation from his 
regiment, conducted by their Colonel, went to the Palace on his birthday to 
present their congratulations. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia has passed through Strasburg, on 
his way to Nice, to fetch the Dowager Empress. 

The Porte has recognized Michael Obrenoisich as successor to his father, 
Milosh, Prince of Servia. 

Mr. Doria, late Chargé d’ Affaires at the Court of Teheran, has just arrived 
in London on sick leave, bringing with him accounts of the serious illness 
of the Shah of Persia, The Homeward Mail subsequently reported the 
death of the Shah. 

It is asserted that Generals Prim, Rios, and Zabala have been raised to 
the dignity of Grandees of Spain of the first class. 

The Emperor Napoleon has decided that a statue of the late Marshal 
Reille shall be placed in the museum at Versailles. 

The total sum realized by subscription for Sir James Brooke amounts to 
9,000/. His health is still very indifferent. Captain Brooke has proceeded 
to Borneo as chief of the Sarawak Government, and representative of Sir 
James. All efforts to induce the British Government to purchase the settle- 
ment are now relinquished.— London and China Telegraph. 


The Moniteur, in the report of the Parliamentary debate of Thursday 
night, suppressed the passage of Lord Palmerston’s speech in which he ex- 
pressed a hope that the annexation of Savoy to France might after all not 
take place. 

aye striking coincidence, all the priests of Italy—nay, all the priests of 
the Roman Catholic world—gave, on the very Sunday on which the voting 
took place, an unintentional testimony against separate kingdoms and 
divided States ; for it was their duty to read from the Gospel of the day— 
St. Luke, xi. 17—the words :—“‘ But he, knowing their thoughts, said 
unto them, Every kingdom divided inst itself is brought to desolation ; 
and a house divided against a huuse falleth.”—Daily News. 

A few days since, her Majesty, with the Prince Consort, crossed over in 
the Steam Ferry Bridge at Cowes for the first time. Her visit was unex- 

ted, but as it happened to be the wedding-day of the toll-taker, the 
ridge was opportunely decorated with flags. 

Captain Carnegie has made a on: examination of the Great Eastern, 





and my tape have been made by the directors for immediately comply- 
ing with the requirements of the Board of Trade. 


The Essex Herald states that plans have been forwarded for the inspec. 
tion of the Commander-in-chief, of new barracks at Colchester for ae 
and horse-artillery, affording accommodation for 22,000 men. , 

The Secretary of State for India, in Council has determined to allow the 
sum of 100/, to each cadet who may obtain a commission in the engineers 
or artillery, after a residence of three terms at the Addiscombe College, in 
aid of the expenses of his education and residence at that institution, ~ ’ 

The army clothiers, tailors, &c., of the West End, have joined the Sa. 
turday half-holiday movement. 


London exhibited an increase in the mortality last week. The deaths 
which had declined to 1397, rose again to 1563 in the week that ended - 
the 10th instant. The deaths of last week were, therefore, in excess of the 
estimated number by 201. The Registrar-General attributes this increase 
to the exceedingly cold weather. Small-pox and scarlatina were the prin- 
cipal diseases that carried off children, and these diseases prevailed most}y 
on the south side of the river, in Walworth and the Borough Road. 

A review of “‘ The Season,” appears in the Daily News of Wednesday, from 
which we learn, that we have not had so late a spring as the present since 1845 
In some parts of the north, the autumn-sowing was altogether prevented by the 
early setting-in of winter. The root crop has suffered much where not care. 
fully ‘‘ pitted.’’ Hay has been difficult to buy. The sheep have been dying 
by scores all over the hills; there is no food for either them or grouse. 
Labourers have suffered much poverty ; poaching has increased, the extent 
to which it was carried last summer was ‘‘ deplorable.”” Ducks have not begun, 
to lay till six weeks after their usualtime. ‘‘ High and low agree that they 
have known a fiercer cold than that of the past winter, but never so difficult 
a season to surmount; and they decide that it is owing to the turbulen; 
character of the weather, and the rapid changes of temperature.” The 
modifying considerations are, that the water supply is abundant, the earth js 
in a friable state, and ‘* there must have been a pretty complete destruction 
of vermin ;”’ while the value of artificial food to the farmer, so as to render 
him independent of the caprice of the seasons, has been very widely proved 


The Portuguese Cortes have authorized the free exportation of wheat 
and barley until the 30th of June. 

The Emperor Napoleon proposes to substitute for the absolute prohibition 
hitherto in force upon rags, an export duty of about 100 per cent on common 
rags, and 50 per cent on the price of the best quality.— Zimes. 

Two living specimens of the celebrated bird of the White Nile, the balw- 
niceps rex—a large stork, something like a pelican,—have just arrived at 
the Zodlogical Gardens, Regent’s Park. The bird inhabits the reedy 
marshes on the banks of the White Nile, beyond the fourth degree of north 
latitude, where it was obtained by Mr. Petherick. 

After seventeen years, the commissioners appointed to compile a Dutch 
and Javanese dictionary have finished the first five letters of the Javanese 
alphabet—/o, no, tio, vo, ko. The expense at this rate will amount to 
816,000 florins (nearly 7000/.)—Loxdon and China Telegraph. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte is now at Milan, to complete his researches 
on the Italian dialects. 


English literature has sustained another loss in the recent death, after a 
few days’ illness, of Mrs. Jameson, who had held for more than thirty years 
a foremost place among writers on subjects of imaginative biography, art, 
and social science. Her earliest work was the * Diary of an Ennyee,” 
which appeared in 1826; her last was a revised and enlarged edition of 
** Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters.” Mrs. Jameson was a zealous 
promoter of Reformation, and a highly valuable member of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Scienee. 

The bones of a human skeleton were found last week in an early Christian 
burial place near West Lavington, in Wilts, and were pronounced to be 
those of a young Saxon female. 

Newstead Abbey is to be disposed of, under the hammer of Messrs. Pott 


and Neale, at the Auction Mart, London, on the 13th June. 


The police continue to persecute pugilists. A fight was commenced on 
Tuesday ata sequestered spot on the Essex Coast. A body of police by 
land and another by water routed the combatants, who returned to London 
with their friends. 

About six months ago, a man named William Luntman, absconded from 
Ettingshall, near Wolverhampton, with between 500/. and 600/., the pro- 
perty of his employers, Messrs. Gibbons, ironmasters, Millfields, and sailed 
for Australia, whither he was followed by Sergeant Baker, of the county 
yolice, and apprehended shortly after his arrival there. He was brought 
Back in the Essex, and now lies in the Bilston lock-up awaiting an exami- 
nation before the magistrates. 

Eighty-two persons are already in custody, for being concerned in the 
malversations in the Austrian army. Arrests continue to be effected at 
Brunn, Prague, and Pesth. The malversations are stated to date from the 
battle of Solferino. Onthe sudden conclusion of an armistice, numerous 
contracts for supplies to the army were entered into, subject to the condi- 
tion that, in the event of peace being concluded, the contractors should be 
allowed indemnities. The greater part of these contracts were fictitious, 
being only made to obtain the indemnities; and, by means of them, the 
Government was defrauded of millions. General Eynatten and his accom- 
plices shared with the contractors the sums so obtained.—Cologne Gazette. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SatuRDAY MorNINé. 

Both Houses transacted a great deal of business at the sitting last 
night. 

As usual, in the House of Commons, on the motion for adjournment 
until Monday, a host of questions were put to Ministers. Mr. Sipxet 
Hexsert, said that Commissioners and Committees of the House of 
Commons had recommended that staff appointments should be held for 
five years, in order that officers generally should have a turn. In recent 
arrangements, several distinguished officers were going to have command 
for the first time, but there were others who were to be reappointed. It 
would not do to lay down a strict rule that no re-appointments should be 
made. In consequence of despatches received from Lord Canning, 
stating that, on account of the peaceful position of India, troops were re- 
turning home, and therefore instead of raising the two brigades of Ar- 
tillery, Fifteenth and Sixteenth, which are named in the Army Esti- 
mates, amounting to 2206 men, it was intended to raise only one bi 
of 1000 men. It was not his intention to ask for the renewal of 
Militia Act this session. He believed that it was better to have a regular 
soldier with two disembodied militia men behind him, than to have one 
embodied militia man with no soldier before him. 
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“Tord Joux RussE.t, in answer to various questions, said that in cases 
of special missions it was usual, in addition to a salary, to pay the ex- 
penses of the mission. In the case of Lord Elgin s mission, he could not 
say what the expense would be, and no estimate could be formed of it 
yotil it was over. With regard to the recall of Mr. Bruce, he could not, 
while asking Lord Elgin to go to China, ask him at the same time to fix 
mark of degradation upen his brother, Lord Elgin had been to Paris, 
and, having seen the Emperor, had come back and reported that there was 
a general agreement as to the instructions to be given, so that he hoped 
Lord Elgin wouldset out in a few days, and that the French representa- 
tive would set out about the same time. 

He had been asked whether he was aware of the intended advance of 
the Spanish Army on Tangiers, and what guarantee he had received from 
the Government of that country that there will not be a permanent or 
even protracted oocupation of a place so essential for the supply of the 
fortress of Gibraltar. He had to say that the English Government had 
taken securities with regard to Tangiers. The Moorish Government had 
proposed a large pecuniary indemnity to Spain, together with a resettle- 
ment of territory. If these were not accepted, he could not say how 
long Tangiers would be occupied, but it was not to be permanently held 
as a guarantee for the ratification of the arrangements between Spain and 
Morocco. 

On the “ private letter’ question, Lord John said he could not consent 
to lay upon the table those portions of his private correspondence with 
her Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, which are referred to in the Ambas- 
sador’s published despatch of the 5th of February, and which report cer- 
tain observations of Count Walewski on the necessity of the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice to the French Empire. 

Mr. Disraexi thought the noble lord was bound to have authenticated 
extracts made from these private letters, so that there should be a com- 
plete diplomatic record in the Foreign Office. At present, there was no 
official record of the grave transactions in which we had been recently 
en, . 

Lord Patmerston, on the contrary, urged that these private letters 
were strictly private communications. 

In answer to a question, Sir Cuantes Woop said that there was no 
foundation for a statement which had appeared in a part of the news- 

per press during the last few days, that the Native regular Army of 
India was to be abolished. That army would, however, be reduced. 

At a quarter-past nine the House, having sat upwards of five hours, 
managed to get to the first order of the day, and went into Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. GLApsTone moved the resolution, fixing the rate of the Income- 
tax at-tenpence in the pound on personal, and fivepence in the pound on 
landed property in England and Wales, and threepence-halfpenny on 
landed property in Scotland and Ireland. 

Lord Wi111AM Granam thought it was only throwing dust in the eyes 
of the country to ask for the Income-tax for one year only. 

A smart debate, ensued during which Sir Henry WrLovenny moved 
that the Income-tax should be reduced to nine -pence in the pound. 

Mr. GLapstonr said that he could not accede to the proposal. The 
reduction of the rate to nine-pence would cause a serious deficiency in 
the revenue, and place him in a difficulty with regard to the Chinese ex- 
edition. 

The Committee divided, and the numbers were—For the amendment, 
132; against it, 187; majority against, 55. 

The amendment was consequently lost, and after a speech from Mr. 
W. E Dvuycomnr, whose vigorous style convulsed the House with 
laughter, the resolution was agreed to. 

The resolutions relating to contract notes, dock warrants, delivery 
orders, &c. were agreed to. 

After a smart discussion on the corruption of the constituency of 
Norwich, a new writ was ordered to be issued for the election of two 
Members in the room of Mr. Schneider and Lord Bury, unseated on 
petition. 

Mr. Kryeuaxr asked Lord John Russell if he could produce certain 
papers on the question of Savoy and Nice; including the answer of the 
Government to M. Thouvenel and the reply to Switzerland ? 

Lord Joun Rvussex. said it would be injurious to the public service 
to lay the papers asked for on the table. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Armire moved and carried a mo- 
tion for an address to the Crown, praying for a return showing the num- 
ber of electors who pay house-duty, electors who reside in houses at a 
yearly rent of 10/., and thence up to 100/., and a rental of from 6/. to 
_ distinguishing those who are rated from those who are not rated to 
the poor, 

On the motion for the second reading of the Mutiny Bill, Lord Pan- 
MURE called attention to the present state of promotion in the Army by 
the sale and purchase of commissions. He contended that the system 
now in existence had worked satisfactorily, and that it would not only be 
unjust to restrict the sale and purchase of commissions to the rank of 
major, but that the alterations contemplated by the Government would 
introduce the apple of discord into the Army, would impose an invidious 
task upon the Commander-in-chief, and would destroy that valuable 
regimental system which had hitherto constituted the real success of 
the Army. 

Earl pe Grey and Ruron, defended the regulations about to be 
carried into effect, contending that they would increase the efficiency 
of the Army and remove one of the greatest blots and scandals which 
had attended the system of promotion hitherto exercised. At present, 
in the higher appointments in the army, it was almost the invariable rule 
to adopt the principle of selection, and all the new regulations did was 
to render the present discretionary system imperative. 

The Earl of Lucan said the purchase system had worked most satis- 
factorily, and had rendered the British Army the finest in the world. 

The Duke of Somerset thought it intolerable that the lives of men 
and the honour of the country should be intrusted to an incapable ofticer, 
simply because he possessed money instead of brains, and because there 
was a dislike to interfere with the present system of promotion. The 
public interests imperatively demanded the substitution, in the higher 
military appointments, of the principle of promotion by selection for that 
of promotion by purchase. 

_ Earl Grey contended that it was impossible, under a system of selec- 
uuon, to get rid of the influences of favour and interest. 





The Duke of Camnrinee said he still retained the opinions he had ex- 
pressed before the Royal Commission ; but whatever decision the Govern- 
ment arrived at, he should do his best to carry it out as frankly and fairly 
as possible. 

he bill was read a second time. 


A Turin correspondent sends us an interesting communication. 

* Turin, March 20. 

“* This city continues to be decked in national colours and tricolour gar- 
lands, as it was at the arrival of Farini, the bearer of three crowns; and 
it will continue in this gaudy ornamental state till the arrival of Ricasoli, 
who is expected to arrive next Thursday. The speech put into the mouth 
of his Majesty, in answer to Farini, was received with acclamation, though 
the part referring to the Pope, and especially the following words— 
‘ prestare ommagio all’ alta sovranita pontifica’—* to pay homage to the high 
Pontifical sovereignty,” are thought by some as a serious blunder. 

“The Papal brief of excommunication has actually been forwarded here, 
though with certain reservations; and the Governmtnt has, on its part, 
taken measures to prevent the publication of the ridiculous bull. It is 
believed that the King of Naples is ready for any sacrifice for the sake of 
his Holiness, in case of his really pouring out his wrath on the rebel King. 

** Parliament, if not too late, will make a strong effort to save Nice. 
Savoy is hardly spoken of. The Austrian protest in favour of Switzerland 
is ridiculed here.’ 


There is reason to hope that in July next, will appear the first part of 
a very remarkable work, or series of works by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
That gentleman has been for several years preparing for the task, and we 
now have some description of the plan. 

At the first glance, it might appear that the project sketched out is too 
comprehensive, and will take too longa time in the publication, but it is 
to be observed that considerable portions of the work are already exe- 
cuted ; some exist in forms which only need collection and correction, and 
it is explained that an exhaustive treatment of cach topic is not intended, 
but simply the establishment of principles, with such illustrations, as are 
needed to make their bearings fully understood. The work will be is- 
sued in quarterly parts of about eighty or ninety six octavo pages, at 
such a price as puts it really within the reach of all classes. Those who 
desire more specific information can readily obtain it, by applying to Mr. 
Manwaring, 8, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C., and no- 
thing can be more explicit on these points than the circular itself. The 
project has the direct and express support of men whose names stand at 
the very head of living literature and science, the leading as well as the 
very first authorities by whom public opinion is guided and indeed 
formed, 

MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market has undergone little or no variation this week, 
consols closing this afternoon within a fraction of the opening quotation of 
Monday. Business continues extremely inactive; dealers and the public 
generally refraining from entering into accounts of any magnitude, either 
for the rise or fall; and it would seem that so long as political matters on 
the Continent continue in their present state of uncertainty, business will 
remain dull and languid; in the event of the arrival of any really good 
news, the various markets would most probably experience great improve- 
ment. ‘The entire range of the week in Consols does not exceed 4 per 
cent, the first quotation being 948 94}, and the last today 942 buyers. An 
active demand has existed in the Discount and Money } farkets, and rates 
are well supported. Bank Stock shut. India, 104g 104}. Russia Five 

yer Cents have been heavy, and are last quoted dull at 983 99. Consols for 
Money, 943 944; but with the exception of one sale of 100,000, there have 
been few transactions for cash. Reduced and New Three per Cents shut. 

In the Foreign security market, there is scarcely anything new to remark, 
most things remaining very dull. The new Brazilian Four-and-a-half per 
Cent Loan, introduced by Messrs. Rothschild, after having been negotiated 
at 1 prem., are now only buyers at par, with little business doing. The 
Brazilian loan of 1858 has fallen about 2 per cent, from 93} to ol}, Other 
Stocks show only a tritling variation—Peruvian Four-and-a-hal » 9293; 
Ditto, Three per Cents, 7273; Ditto, Uribarren, 83} 84}; Ditto, Dollar 
Bonds, 81 82; Sardinian, 83 85; Victor Emmanuel, 92 93; Russian, 97 99; 
Buenos Ayres Stocks have been in demand and the quotations are firm, for 
the Six per Cents, 85 87; and for the Three per Cents, 24 26; Portuguese, 
44 441; Spanish, not much doing, 4545}; Mexican Bonds heavy at 21} 
212; Grenada Active, 15 16; Venezuela Active, 26} 27; Ditto, One-and-a- 
Cent, 13} 145; Chilian Six per Cents, 104 106; Ditto, Four-and-a-half 
per Cents, 86 88. The Market is very inactive at the close. 

More business has been transacted in the Railway Share Market, and 
notwithstanding the extreme dulness of the English Funds, prices have had 
in several instances, a considerable rise, especially in Great Northern Stocks, 
York A. being quoted nearly 5 per cent higher, 112 114; and Great North- 
ern, 111 113; Midland is firm, 1123 113); Great Western, 68} 68}; Lon- 
don and North Western, 984 983; London and South Western, 92} 93; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 913 92. There has been a good business com- 

aratively likewise in the lighter Share Market, South Eastern and Dover 
ee off, 883 88%; and North Stafford, 14 14}; Caledonian firm at, 
90} 90% ex dividend; Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln steady, 41} 42}. 
The French Share Market is unaltered, operations being very limited, and 
of such a character as to have litue effect upon prices; Paris and Lyons 
353 36; Paris and Strasbourg, 25} 253; Northern of France, 36} 37. 

Lombardo Venetian, 2} 2} prim: ; Indian Shares, in most cases firm, 
through the improved financial condition of India, and the probability of no 
further loans. East India, 102} 1023; Great Indian Peninsula, 99} ant 
Madras, 98 99; Bombay and Baroda, 97 98. Joint Stock Banks have been 
rather more active, and with the exception of Australia, which has declined 
4 or 5 per cent, have been good at advanced quotations ; City Bank Shares, 
69 70, show a rise of about 5 per cent; London and Westminster good, 
564 57!; London and County, 3334; London and Joint Stock, 30} 31}; 
Union, 28 29. The New Marine Insurance Companies rather flatter than 
last week. 


MONEY 


MK. HOBBS’S GUN. 

196, Piccadilly, March 21, 1860. 
Srr,—As you have very kindly noticed, on several occasions, my patent 
yortable cannon, I beg to make a statement on the subject, By the papers, 
| see that Sir William Armstrong is having rifle cannon cast, and encased 
in wrought-iron casing for the purpose of strengthening the piece. Now 
this is part of my invention, and it was shown in my model gun to the 
select committee ut the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, in June last, and also 
the elongated shot patented by me September 1, 1858, Could you find 
space in your valuable paper to call the attention of the public to this fact 

would much oblige yours respectfully, W. Honns. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW VIEW OF BANKRUPTCY, 
Wer hope that ¢he comprehensive measure introduced by the 
Attorney-General will prove a step towards a final adjustment of 
the procedure affecting Debtors and Creditors. No part of our 
jurisprudence has hitherto been so liable to an imputation of 
hasty and imperfect legislation. The institutions representing 
the tribunals dealing with Bankruptcy and Insolvency, have been 
always temporary in their character, Bankruptcy, in twenty 
years, has known no less than four changes ; Insolvency, during 





the same period, has passed from the jurisdiction of the Commis- | 


sionersin Portugal Street to the Provincial Commissioners in 
Bankruptey, and afterwards to the County Courts. Hence, the 
Jaw has acquired as transitory a character as the tribunals. The 
proposal to erect a Court which shall form the centrical point of 
ywidance and appeal, has the advantage of destroying the chaotic 


elements now in existence, and educing a system of harmonious | 


action. 

‘Lhe illogical distinction between traders and non-traders has 
long been the means of inflicting unnecessary loss upon creditors, 
and ernelty upon debtors. The unfortunate trader is allowed a 
mode of settlement and discharge, which dispenses with imprison- 
ment; but the unfortunate gentleman, artist or farmer, had to 
undergo the degradation of incarceration before discharge. We 
showed, in a previous paper,* that the number of Bankrupts, 
necessarily all traders, were only some 1800 against more than 
3300 insolvents, who all petitioned from prison. It is, of course, 
impossible to say how far many insolvents deserved imprisonment ; 
what is now to be remarked is, that imprisonment was the inci- 
pient and necessary ingredient upon which the petitions were 
founded. Only a small fraction of the whole 3300 were remanded 
back to prison, for fraudulent misconduct ; from which it follows 
that we had invented a system so utterly inadequate to deal with 
fraud, that the punishment, instead of being directed to its proper 
objects, was vicariously spread over six times the number of 
innocent parties, 

Imprisonment for debt is a foul blot on our commercial juris- 
prudence, and we are glad to notice that the Attorney-General is 
ready to introduce another measure, which shall effect its aboli- 
tion. What we want is imprisonment for fraud ; for when that 
is established to the satisfaction of a jury, it is as a criminal, and 
not as a debtor, that punishment should ensue to the wrong doer. 
Our present practice of imprisonment only acts as a snare to an 
honest creditor who believes that none of his customers will incur 
its disgrace ; nor, probably, would they, did not they also deal with 
dishonest creditors, who seek to wrest the power of imprisonment 
to their advantage, in enforcing contracts so tinctured with fraud 
on their own parts, as to make their dealings a curse to commerce 
and to morals. We have said much on this subject before, and 
may find opportunities of enforcing it again. Meanwhile, we pro- 
ceed with the review of Sir Richard Bethell’s Bill. 

The separation of the judicial administrative and commercial 
functions of the court registers and assignees, is likely to prove 
most selutary towards the speedier progress of adjustment. The 
abolition of the useless and scarcely ornamental officers, messen- 
gers, and brokers, will have the simple effect of saving a consider- 
able sum, now wholly and unnecessarily wrung from creditors. 
But on one point we are not so assured. The ofiicial assignee, 
it appears to us, should not only be ¢he auditor but the treasurer 
of the estates. It is of vital consequence to shut out the most 
remote chance of a revival of the great frauds which prevailed up 
to the appointment of official assignees. We have i faith in 
the activity of the creditor’s assignees, for generally speaking their 
duties will be performed by their attorneys. A stringent provi- 
sion should require that all moneys received by the assignees, 
should be paid into the credit of the assignees of the estate, in 
aceount with the Bank of England, and in case of default, the as- 
signees should be surcharged with interest, at such a rate as would 
leave no margin’ between the probable profit upon it in the as- 
signee’s own hands and banking interest. Those who have had 

any experience in bankruptcy before 1842, will best understand 
the force due to our recommendation. 

The creation of the new tribunals will amply meet the require- 
ments of the metropolitan counties. But, in the provinces, con- 
siderable annoyance will result from the transference of the busi- 
ness to the county courts, Generally speaking the judges of these 
courts are common lawyers, whose education and experience, 
have so narrowed their minds as to render them incapable of 
taking the broad and compendious views required in commercial 
adjustments. The comparatively small amount of insolvent prac- 
tice committed to the County Courts, is anything but satisfactorily 
administered at present ; and we know not what the judges could 
do with the wider interests involved under deeds of trust and 
bankruptey. No ineonsiderable amount of equity is required in 
the division and marshalling of assets, duties which the County 
Courts have never hitherto performed. The present Bankruptey 
Commissioners are all men more or less distinguished at the 
equity bar. It would be impossible by blending the professional 
aecomplishments of any number of County Court Judges, to make 
up for the loss of Mr. Commissioner Holroyd’s services in the me- 
tropolis, or those of Mr. Commissioner Ellison in the North of Eng- 
land, or Mr. Commissioner Hill in the West. Mr. Hill, indeed, 


* . . eee 
who is in advance of his day ; for no man has grasped the kern 1 
of the subject more completely than he, or seen more clearly th 
fallacies of that which Sir Richard Bethell is about to make the 
old law. But there is one mode of avoiding the difficulty ; when 
the county commissioners’ seats become vacant, their registrars 
who have acquired not only by education as members of the bar 
but by their experience as Deputy Commissioners, a knowledge of 
the whole routine of those parts of the system which are to be re. 
tained, might have the district divided into circuits, to which they 
might go at proper times as Assistant County Court Judges. This 
arrangement has the advantage of economy, the salaries beine 
only at present 800/., whilst the County Court Judges would Lot 
| be overwhelmed with new work. 

It is startling to find that there were no less than 8000 deeds oj 
trust executed in 1858. ‘These deeds would cover an enormoys 
amount of fraud, which passed without investigation and punish- 
; ment. The Attorney-General was wrong, we think, when he 
| termed bankruptcy ‘‘a reproach.” Why is it so? Simply be- 
| cause we permit privacy by arrangements out of court. No doubt 
creditors are anxious not unnecessarily to expose the amount and 
number of their bad debts, Equally so is the debtor, who does 
not wish to be called upon to account for his deficit. These tye 
feelings send many a trust deed to a final settlement. But we 
need not call our debtors bankrupts; they may be simply peti- 
tioning debtors at first. Yet it is of great importance that 
| all arrangements between debtors and whole bodies of creditors, 
should be carried out by order of a court, after investigation of 
the cause of the deficit by competent inspectors, appointed by th: 
creditors. One of the most frequent causes of insolvency is bad 
or incorrect bookkeeping ; and so long as this is permitted, there 
is no hope of seeing the commercial evil of bad debts extinguished, 
If a man’s books do not show on the face of them how his 
insolvency has oceurred, it is the interest of the public that he be 
called upon to account for it. Such an account shows what the 
debtor’s conduct has been whilst receiving credit, and points out 
his appropriate punishment, But, so long as private arrange- 
ments are permitted, the source of the evil is untouched, The 
unfortunate man is entitled to an immediate discharge, but h« 
only. 

Whether the “ future acquired property” of debtors should be 
liable raises a question of the gravest importance. Ina =e 
paper, we ventured to suggest that only ‘ unavoidable loss and 
misfortune” should receive a first-class certificate discharging 
both person and property ; that expensive and incapable debtors 
should only receive a second-class discharge, protecting the per- 
son but not the future surplus of the debtor, whilst to the reck- 
less debtor only a terminable discharge should be given. Ob- 
viously, a man capable of earning a competence should not be 
allowed to throw the whole of his improvidence upon his creditors, 
All that he ean ask is protection to his person, nor is it safe to 
create a tribe of commercial bashi-bazouks by granting immunity 
to reckless adventurers, 

We trust that this bill will receive, as it deserves, the calmest 
consideration. It is necessary that the tribunals in bankruptey 
should be finally founded, for so long as the judges obey tempo- 
rary and transitory requirements, we shall never be able to get, 
in a collective form, the evidence necessary to point out the path 
to a sound and salutary reform of the Jaws relating to debtors 
and creditors. 





THE DOOMED DYNASTY OF NAPLES. 

Tre Government of Naples forces itself upon the attention of the 
world at intervals, when some atrocity greater than common 
breaks the surface of a treacherous calm, and always it presents 
itself under the same odious aspect. Turn over the pages of its 
recent history, and they are found to record the deeds of the 
Jesuit, the spy, the gaoler, the subservient minister, and his weak 
but cruel master. Blood does not, it is true, flow freely, but the 
groans of tortured prisoners are heard, the anguish of persecuted 
families is felt ; the gloomy face of the noble exile is seen as he 
quits the land of his birth, hurried out by no gentle hands. 
While the Piedmontese, the Lombards, and the men of Central 
Italy feel the rough but invigorating air of freedom on their 
faces, the Venetian is weighed down by the lifeless atmosphere ot 
an alien despotism, and the Neapolitan and the Sicilian writhe 
under a native but a nauseous tyranny. Like other Bourbons, 
he of Naples has learned nothing and forgotten nothing, but pur- 
sues, with unfaltering feet, the old road that leads to the destruc- 
tion of dynasties and the convulsion of realms. Le 

A British fleet has appeared in the Bay of Naples on a mission 
of humanity, and a British Minister has presented to Parliament 
a ‘ Correspondence,” which more than explains the reason why. 
The despatches shed a lurid light over the history of the last eight 
months, When Lord John Russell entered upon the duties of 
Foreign Minister, the French were on the Mincio, and the Nea- 
politan court saw its natural defender, the Austrian, disappeat- 
ing behind the forts of the Quadrilateral. Uncertain of the fu- 
ture, M. Carafa, the Minister of a young King, had the grace to 
admit that prisoners had a right to demand a trial or liberation. 
There were, then, hundreds of men confined in the loathsome 
abodes called prisons in Naples. There were thousands of sus- 
pected persons over whom the spy, and the gendarme, and the 
priest, kept up an incessant and irritating surveillance. In 
neither case was there any law to justify the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. How, asked Mr. Elliot, could they hope to inspire 





has had to contend with the difficulty which a man encounters 
® Spectator, January 21, 1860. 


respect for the law, when they themselves were its most persistent 
violators? The remonstrances of the British Government were 
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not wholly without effect. They produced a sham amnesty for 
the behoof of political offenders, who showed their correct appre- 


ciation ot the precious document by not trusting themselves | 


within reach of a treacherous court; and they produced a sham 
measure intended to persuade the world that tire surveillance of 
the police had been removed from 50,000 persons. There were in 
this time of ** grace and clemency” some forty-eight men linger- 
ing out a wretched life in the person of Santa Maria Apparente. 
They prayed the clement monarch to bring them to trial or set 
them free. For nearly three years, they had been contined, as 
(arafa and Filangieri admitted, in flagrant violation of the law. 

“Men may differ,’”’ wrote Lord John Russell on the 6th of July, *‘ about 
the merits of Representative Constitutions, and the form and time in 
which they should be put in force ; but there can be no dit*rence of opinion 
among enlightened men about the necessity of a due, impartial, and speedy 
administration of justice. To keep men in prison without trial; 





3 








to place 
them under a zealous and suspicious police, thus embarrassing «ll there ace 
tions, even the most innocent—is contrary to every principle of justice : it 
js also a violation of the Code by which the Neapolitan Government pro- 
fesses to be guided.” 

How did the Government proceed in the case of these men? 
They set at liberty thirty-two, first sending them to Capri; they 
retained sixteen, alleging, without a shadow of evidence, that 
they were the accomplices of Agesilao Milano! Such was the 
effect of the success of the allied arms in Lombardy upon the 
shrinking Court, conscious that its doom might be pronounced at 
any moment. They were all superficial measures, The police 
retained their power to harrass the life of any one; the Govern- 
ment retained its power to arrest on the bare report of spies. 


Like the yawning; mouth of the Lion of St. Mark, the willing | 


ear of a Neapolitan Minister is ever ready to welcome the lies of 
the informer. Then there were sham political concessions, such 
as decrees establishing provincial councils never intended to 


work, Time wore on; Peace arrived ; and with it the audacious | 


confidence of the Neapolitan Government returned, Satriano 
vindicated the justice of keeping an eye upon those soupgonné 
détre suspects, and Carafa boldly maintained that the sovereign 
hasa right to supersede the regular laws, when he deems it for 
the public interest to do so. In October, the system of sudden 
arrests was renewed. In one case, the brother and son-in-law of 
a suspected person were arrested. Proofs were abundant that 
the se and prefects were as active and rigorous as ever 


in dealing with anybody whose name was on the black 
list. Nothing was changed in the system. Unblushingly, the 


Minister confessed that he had not evidence enough to secure a 
conviction in a court of law against persons whom he detained a 
month in subterranean dungeons. With the new year, the des- 
potism grew darker. The cloak of assumed moderation was 
thrown aside. The police were directed to arrest any body 
“ without hesitation,” against whom there were only grounds for 
suspicion. In March, Prince Torella was arrested ‘‘ by mistake,” 
and set at libety, when Mr. Elliot showed how dangerous it 
would be to keep him a prisoner on suspicion. Duke Proto, 
Marquis Vuleano, and six others were hurried into exile. Two 
gentlemen hid themselves; one refusing to come forth when 
assured of safety by a Government which is never trusted but to 
betray. In all cases, there is no trial, no recourse to law; the 
atrocities are perpetrated at the mere fiat of a Minister. 

The infatuated King cannot plead that he has had no warnings 
of the inevitable consequences of these transactions. He has 


long ago been reminded that the Constitution of 1848 has never | 


been revoked, that the code of Neapolitan law has never been 
overthrown. Onthe 7th of July, Lord John Russell wrote to 
Mr. Elliot— 


“It may suit the purposes of those who have thriven on the past abuses, 


to encourage the King to follow in his father’s footsteps, or a change of sys- | 


tem would probaly lead to their ruin; but it appears to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that the King has now to choose between the ruin of his evil 
counsellors and his own: if he supports and upholds them, and places him- 
self under their guidance, it requires not much foresight to predict that the 
Bourbon Dynasty will cease to reign at Naples, by whatever combination, 
Regal or Republican, it may be replaced. Her Majesty’s Government fully 


admit that it is not desirable that any Government should be hasty or in- | 


trusive in giving advice regarding domestic changes in another country ; 


but, when the throne of an ally may be endangered, it becomes the duty of 


a friendly Power to say that, notwithstanding its desire to see the present 
dynasty maintained on the throne of Naples, neither the moral nor the ma- 
terial support of England is to be looked for by the King, if, by a continual 
denial of justice, and the refusal of an improved form of internal adminis- 
tration, the Neapolitan people should be driven into insurrection, and should 
sueceed in expelling the present dynasty from the throne.” 

In October, Mr. Elliot saw the King, and implored him not to 
be misled by interested advisers; told him that recent arrests had 


produced a panic, a profound feeling of irritation ; and that dis- | 


content was universal and deep-rooted. In November, when a 
— decree releasing the suspected from a degrading surveil- 

nee had been nullified by a circular from the Minister of Police, 
Lord John Russell was compelled to say :—‘‘ We can no longer 
rely upon any promises that may be given, or upon any decree 
that may be issued in the Name of the King.” And in January 
he was further compelled to say, that the British Government 
could only lament the blindness of the Neapolitan Council, and 


would “neither accept any part of their responsibility, nor under- | 


take to ward off the consequences of a misgovernment which has 
scarcely a parallel in Europe.” Finally, Mr. Elliot, in March, 
told M. Carafa he “ felt that the destruction both of his Majesty 
= of the dynasty is inevitable, unless wiser counsels are listened 


Here are ill-deeds and here are warnings. The “ cry of an- 
guish ” comes up from Naples now; and the doom of the Bour- 


| bon dynasty is the only intelliyible interpretation of the painful 


sounds, 





THE TRUE SOURCE AND FUNCTION OF MILITIA. 
Wnuv is it that the Government has not given the faintest sign of 
any intention to deal with that important element of nationui de- 
fence—the Militia? Are we to lose it, retain it as it is, or re- 
organize the force on a sounder footing? Beyond the mere dis- 
banding or disembodiment of regiments, which from long service 
under arms have become as efiicient as the Line, the Government 
has not touched the question, But simply to disband Militia 
battalions is only a measure to deerease the charge upon the re- 
venue ; it has nothing of the character of reorganization even as 
a preliminary, Yet we make bold to say that our national de- 
fensive armament will not be placed on a sound footing until we 
have a Militia raised or organized as an Army of Reserve. 

While there is no symptom of an intention to create this army, 
there are signs of a desire to neutralize the effect of the Volunteer 
movement by regarding it as a substitute forthe Militia, This is 
evidence of a mistaken habit of thought. In the House of Peers 
ou Tuesday, Lord de Grey and Ripon correctly remarked that the 
Government do not regard the volunteers as a substitate for, but 
|asasupplement to, the Regular Army. The phrase would h: 
been better had he said supplement to the Regular Army « 
Militia. Are we to infer fiom the omission that the Govern- 
ment will rest content wilh the Militia in its present ineflicient 
condition, or are we to infer that the Militia is to slide out of 
sight and gradually die away’ We should regret to think that 
either supposition expresses the truth. Exeept as a moral dis- 
| play, it were better, should cither supposition turn out to be cor- 
rect, that the Volunteers had never come into existence, 

A broad view of the subject of national defence leads to differ- 
ent conclusions. ‘There are three classes of men, each of whom 
may contribute to the absolute safety of these islands, as far as 
mere human cifort and human foresight can make anything 
secure. One class is that which constitutes the pith of the regu- 
lar Army—the meu who prefer a military career to a other, 
or who, taking up with soldiering in a moment of impulse, are 
licked into military shape by drill-sergeants and barrack dis- 
cipline. These mea can always be had for the asking ; but there 
is, nevertheless, a limited supply of them; and they are, with 
the accessories of a regular establishment, costly to boot. Hence 
| we cannot, if we would, maintain a suflicient force to give us 
security under all emergencies; and if we would and could, it 
would not be desirable to do so, 

The second class consists of men who have a surer place in 
society and less adventurous and roving tastes; men who would 
not enter the Army, but who, in consideration of small pay, do 
not object to enlist in Militia regiments which are not to be called 
out except in periods of real peril, and never taken to serve on 
foreign stations. It is obvious that if you get these men inte 
Militia regiments, and then embody them for lengthened periods, 
making them more or less like regular battalions, you cut oil’ the 
supply of the most solid and substantial elements of a real Militia, 
and you attract into that force men of the same stamp and class as 
those who enter the Line. Hence you dry up one of the sources 
| of national strength, or rather you fail to seize it and put it to use, 
| So long as you have no compulsory service, the soldierly spirits 
among the population who cling to their homes, villages, and 
counties, will not volunteer into the Militia in any great numbers, 
and the force, in consequence, has a large contingent of wails and 
strays, only one half of whom come to the rendezvous when called 
upon. Probably the half present represent the sound, that is the 
| local, portion of the force, and the half who stay away, that por- 


j 





th 


' tion which most nearly resembles the raw material of the Line. 

The third class consists of men to whom the ranks of the Army 
and Militia offer no temptations; men willing to acquire a kuow- 
ledge of drill and habits of discipline ; willing also to find their 
own uniforms, pay their own instructors, rent their own drill and 
yractice grounds and headquarters. These are the Volunteers. 
iaenee with Volunteers, and you dispense with a valuable body 
of willing soldiers, Dispense with a Local Militia and you de- 
prive yourself of another large class not to be laid hold of by any 
| other means except by ballot. Hence you would have nothing 

left but the usual material of the Regular Army. Would this be 
| wise; or would it be wise because you have 70,000 Volunteers, 
| to dispense with a class, in no respect their inferiors in a military 

point of view, and only their inferiors in a monetary point oi 
| View 

The true source of a Militia, as we take it, lies exactly in the 
social seale between the Regular soldier and the Volunteer ; filled 
with a hardy and warlike class too much employed in the pur- 
suits of trade and industry to enlist in the Line, too poor to 
volunteer. The true function of a Militia is to be an Army of 
Reserve, and not a nursery of the Line. Let the Line nurse it- 
self. Deprive it of that ready expedient—a Militia regiment, and 
the Line will soon learn how to raise recruits. Organize Militia 
locally, shut out the migratory classes who enlist for the sake oi 
bounties, and you need not go to the Militia for a supply of regu- 
lar soldiers. 

But, granting that it is desirable to get hold of the interme- 
diate class to which we have referred, the question remains—low 
is it to be done without the ballot? The answer is—take a lesson 
from the Volunteer movement. The working classes are hurt at 
being shut out of that array by its attendant expenses. But by 
a thoroughly local organization you would be able to extend the 
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Volunteer movement to the working classes. The Militiaman now | 
receives a bounty, uniform, accoutrements, arms, pay. He, 

therefore, costs something already. What would be the result of | 
an effort to raise a Militia on volunteer principles, giving uni- 
form, arms, accoutrements, and pay when on service as at pre- 
sent, but no bounty? Call it the Local Volunteer Militia; let 
every man enlist for a given term of years; let him serve in a 
company raised in his own neighbourhood ; drill as a volunteer 
drills, when he can, with the difference that once a year fora 
given period he is embodied for training with his battalion, and 
tor that period he should be paid. We cannot see why, by some 
such process, the youth of England who have no means, should 
not be organized and drilled as the Volunteers are, and as our 
forefathers were when they met at the butts to practise archery. 
But whether the suggestion we have ventured to make is prac- 
tical or not, by some means it is the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment not to let the Militia slip out of sight, but to devise an or- 
ganization which, without too great an expense to the poe 
should attract to itself the dipanien ids 





opulation which avoi 
the Line and is not wealthy enough for the Volunteers. 


RUSSIAN AND OTHER RAILWAYS. 

A RATHER curious story, told by an eye-witness, is given in one 
of the last numbers of the Russian Guzette of St. Petersburg. 
Some weeks ago, at two o’clock one fine afternoon, the daily train 
on the Great Nicholas Railway started from St. Petersburg for 
Moscow. The train had not advanced many miles across the 
boundless plain before it was overtaken by a snow-storm, which 
soon enveloped waggons, locomotive, passengers, and all, in a 
dense sheet of snow and ice. For some time, the steam-horse 
fought its way bravely against the fury of the elements ; but the 
tempest increasing, and the snow encumbering the rails to a 
height of more than two feet, the train was at last brought to a 
stand, It was now two o’clock in the morning—twelve hours 
after the travellers had left the Russian metropolis; and the spot 
was some fifty miles distant from the nearest station. As soon as 
the train had come to a stop, the conductor, lantern in hand, and 
polite, as all Russian conductors are, went the round of the car- 
riages, informing the travellers of their only too obvious arrest, 
with the additional information, that he had not the least idea 
how long they would have to remain in the snow. Fancy the 
situation of the passengers, many ladies and children among them, 
thus imprisoned in the midst of the steppe, without fire, food, or 
drink! Drearily passed the long night, and drearier still looked 
the prospect when the sun at last arose above the horizon, with 
nothing to be scen but a bleak snow-field for miles and miles 
around. At length however, some eyes sharper than the others, 
or more accustomed to the aspect of the steppe, discovered faint 
streaks of smoke rising in the distance. This seemed to indicate 
human habitations, and two of the hardiest of the travellers made 
their way towards the smoke, trampling through snow above the 
knees. Their effort was rewarded by the discovery of some huts, 
but their hearts sank within them on perceiving that there was 
little but dire misery within and without. The inhabitants 
of the wretched hovels had no meat to sell, no bread, nor 
even a glass of pure water. Their whole stock of victuals 
consisted of a coarse kind of dough made of rye, dried beans, 
and ‘“ klukva,” or brandy made from potatoes. After some 
persuasion, they agreed to make up their dough in cakes for 
their weight in silver ; and this done, the two adventurers hurried 
back to the train, triumphantly carrying off their booty. In bro- 
therly fashion were the cakesand klukva divided among the famished 
travellers, women and children being duly cared for first ; and 
then inquiries were made as to prospects of progress. Alas! the 
train was sticking in the snow as fast as ever, and no help was 
visible in any direction, So the day passed; and the sun was 
sinking a second time behind the horizon, before the long-ex- 
pected snow-sweeping machine, which had been telegraphed for 
more than twelve hours ago, made its appearance. After several 
hours hard work, the rails were sufficiently cleared for the train 
to proceed ; and the locomotive creeping slowly onward over the 
icy surface, the starved travellers, most of them seriously ill, and 
some completely exhausted, finally reached Moscow late on the | 
following day. | 

So far the story, as told bya Mr. A. Evalde, one of the sufferers, | 
in the columns of the St. Petersburg Gazette ; and now for the 
moral of the tale—if, indeed, it have not two morals. When the 
first proposalof the great St. Petersburg and Moscow railway was laid 
before the Emperor Nicholas, he is said to have traced the line in 
the most simple manner: laying a ruler on the outspread map of 
Russia, he drew a line from Moscow to St. Petersburg, and with- | 
out further remark handed it to the architect. The professional | 
man made his profound salaam, withdrew from the august pre- 
sence, and began building the Great St. Nicholas Railway. Up | 
grew the line, through swamps, and plains, and rivers, straight 
as an arrow; and there it lies now, as mathematically direct as | 
any Dutchman’s heart could wish,—Peel’s idea of direct lines | 
realized in abstract perfection. Far off to right and left, towns, | 
villages, and hamlets, are visible in the distance; but the rail | 
heeds them not, bent only on pursuing its undeviating course | 
from the new to the old metropolis of the Czars. To connect 
these two towns the line was built, and these two cities, indeed, 
it does connect in the shortest possible manner geographical,— 
though not, as we have seen, in time. That the rails could pos- 
sibly have any other business than mere mechanical junction of 
the terminal cities does not seem to have entered into the thoughts 
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of the august founder. He was well aware, no doubt, that his 
country was productive of vast quantities of corn, timber, hides 
tallow, hemp, and other objects of first necessity; well aware. 
probably, that these objects were of little value in most parts of 
the realm for mere want of the means of transport, and that their 
worth would be trebled and quadrupled, if they were taken to 
a distance. Nevertheless, he does not seem to have had the 
least notion that the iron rails could accomplish this purpose, 
And in this view, Czar Nicholas very likely was encouraged by 
all that he had heard and seen of railways in the rest of Europe, 
We do not ascribe to him a wicked design to withhold benefits 
from his country ; but one man’s head cannot hold all the know- 
ledge of the day. Nicholas had probably taken up the “ direct” 
faith ; he did not appreciate the necessity of the short local traffic 
to support a line; he had not had free opportunity of observing 
that the creation of transit not only enhances the nan Ba of produce, 
but creates towns, and stimulates productive industry. If sta- 
tions are needed for local purposes, if they are wanted for all 
but that ‘‘ through” traffic which can seldom support any line, 
they are, as all well know who have watched the growth of rail- 
ways, the nuclei of new towns. 

n all probability, most readers will think the little adventure 
in the snow on the Great Nicholas Railway as amusing as the 
idea of building the line by the rule; yet we may remember that 
we in Western Europe have had our prejudices. Most people 
consider the twin lines of iron now stretched through the length 
and breadth of civilized countries, not as what they really are, 
an improvement over the ordinary smooth macadam or granite, 
but as something quite new and abnormal in the way of transit, 
and nearly out of connexion with all other means of conveyance, 
Scarcely any of our present railways are following in the track of 
the great highways of old, or running along the natural bounda- 
ries marked by stream and hill-side; but almost all of them bear 
too clearly the impress of having been begotten, if notin the audience 
chamber of an autocrat, at least in the study of some particularly 
mechanical projector intent on the abstract ideas of the project, as 
such, Our lines of rail, heedless of hill, valley, and river, heed- 
less almost of men and human habitations, are alternately lifted 
high in the air, or sunk deep into the bowels of the earth; now 
holding communion with the birds, and now with the geological 
strata of palwozoic ages. Scarcely any carry us to the place 
where most travellers wish to go to,—into the interior of large 
towns and the centre of busy populations, They nominally pro- 
fess to lead us there, to ‘‘ London,” or ‘‘ Edinburgh,” or ‘‘ Man- 
chester,” but in reality they do no such thing,—they only throw 
us off at the threshold of the place, leaving us to find our way as 
we may by means of the old-fashioned wheels, or as often hap- 
pens, on our own legs. We take a ticket ‘‘from Brighton to 
London,” and the locomotive with astonishing rapidity and ease 
brings us to the foot of the old Thames Bridge—in Southwark. 
We wish to goa little further, say towards Oxford, and alas! 
there is no railway to look to. To get from the place where the 
Brighton line ends to the spot where the Oxford line begins, takes 
more time, and a vast deal more ‘ bother,” than it does to pro- 
ceed all the rest of the road, either from Brighton to London, or 
from London to Oxford. Clearly there is snow between the 
Brighton and the Oxford terminuses ; nearly as much, though 
somewhat blacker, than that which encumbers the Great Nicholas 
railway. We really ought not to laugh at the misfortunes of Mr. 
A. Evalde and his companions on the Petersburgh-Moscow line. 
Only our cousins across the Atlantic have a right to smile at such 
things; only they as yet understand the use of the iron road. 

The story of the snow storm, however, has a third moral. 
Russia has for some few years been raising a capital of 44,000,000/. 
sterling, in large instalments, to make a railway from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Some felt alarm at the new step in Russian 
aggrandizement ; our own sympathies, we confessed, lay with the 
shareholders. Imagine such a line depending on the through 
traffic—built without stations, or with some half-dozen for the 
whole sweep. This story adds a sympathetic thought for the tra- 
vellers, even though they be only soldiers and employés. No, the 
country that wants to have railways and all that they can effect, 
must do something besides build the line. 


THE HUMBOLDT CORRESPONDENCE. 
A curious volume of correspondence has brought forth un- 
questionably some interesting traits of one of the greatest men 
the century has seen,—Alexander von Humboldt; but also it has 
exposed some petulance on the part of that intellectual yet strange 
person. He was writing to Varnhagen von Ense, to whom he 
spoke with the unreserve of thought. Amongst other things he 
alludes to a letter which he had received from the Prinee Consort 





| of England, and he quotes this passage— 


‘*May heaven, ‘ whose circling seas of light and star terraces’ you 80 
nobly describe, preserve you still for many years to your country, the world, 
and the Kosmos itself, in undisturbed freshness both of body and soul. 
This is the sincere wish of your entirely devoted Albert.” 

Humboldt explains that he used the word “star carpet” for 
which the Prince (obviously quoting from memory) substitutes 
“star terraces”; ‘a Coburg variation on my text,” exclaims the 
philosopher, ‘‘and quite English from Windsor, where there 1s 
nothing but terraces.” At a later date, Humboldt calls the 
Prince ‘‘the man of the star terraces.” The describer of the 
Cosmos, and Chamberlain of the King of Prussia, tells other tales 
against the Prince Consort, whom he met at Stolzenfels. The 
Prince wrote to him—* 1 know that you have great sympathy for 
the sufferings of the Russian Poles, which is a pity, for the Poles 
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deserve our sympathy as little as the Irish.”"—“ Mihi dixit!” ex- 
claims Humboldt, “and this is the beautiful husband of Great 
Britain’s Queen!” Another complaint is, that when he complied 
with a request of Prince Albert, to present a copy of the Cosmos, 
“the Prince had not the politeness to thank me.” His Royal 
Highness, indeed, sent a book, a copy of Catherwood’s Views in 
Central America; ‘a book that I purchased two years ago. 
A fine edition of Byron would have been far more agreeable.” 

We quite agree with the Atheneum, which first gave these 
Humboldt Tristia to the British public, that the complaints are 
crochetty and unreasonable. How was Prince Albert to know 
that the great traveller in South America, fondly supposed to be 
as spotlessly and almost unaccountably pure in his life as our 
Newton, wouid prefer an edition of ‘‘ Don Juan and Other Poems,” 
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to those views in Central America which specially illustrate the an- | 


cient monuments of that ancient region? No doubt, Humboldt 
was right about the verbal blunder of ‘‘ star terraces” for ‘‘ star- 


carpet’; but really we are inclined to ask Sir John Herschel, | 


whether there is not quite as much verisimilitude, and really 
more of the sublime, in the metaphor borrowed from archi- 
tecture as in that from upholstery? As to the remark about the 
Russian Poles and the Irish, it is more than probable that Hum- 
boldt was mistaken, since we find no evidences in his writing of 
his having studied politics at all, any more than Newton had 
studied erotics or Rousseau mathematics. Prince Albert has, 
and on more than one occasion he has shown that he can penetrate 
to the essence of a great political or social question. 

Still, we cannot help thinking that Humboldt is the man far more 
injured by this publication than Prince Albert, —who, indeed, cannot 
beinjured by it at all. The Prince is exhibited before the world and 
posterity as elevating himself by deferentially courting the kind 
feeling of the great philosopher. The style of his address to Hum- 
boldt, the very choice of the present which is impugned, selected 
as it was for a man already at the receipt of everything he could 
have been supposed to wish for, imply the intelligence and taste 
of a thorough gentleman ; while the philosopher is exposed as an 
old gentleman accepting these courtesies, yet captiously criti- 
cizing them, and invidiously perverting their intent. Are we, on 
that account, to pursue the memory of Alexander von Humboldt 
with blame or disparagement? Certainly not. It is indeed 
seldom of any profit to pass a purposeless judgment on the cha- 
racter of our fellow men, to anatomize their morals, and, aceord- 
ing to the vulgar idea, compare and balance the good and evil in 
their composition. We fellow-creatures, unless we are distinctly 
charged with the functions of guardian or tutor, must be content 
to take individual character as we find it, and be thankful when 
its deficiencies are as harmless as those which accompanied the 
marvellous powers of Humboldt. He was, indeed, a being per- 
fectly anti among his kind. The man who could take his 
share in court-duties, who could, as we have heard that he did, 
during the day write innumerable notes of form and courtesy, and 
at the same time survey the field of the Universe, and teach the 
age to codrdinate science in one comprehensive and consistent 
series of lessons, exhibited traits in his biography which marked 
him in some things as separated from the sympathies of his 
race ; yet in others how vast his sympathy, how sublime his teach- 


ing! He must truly be classed amongst the leading benefactors of 


mankind ; and we are unworthy of the benefits if we can find it in 
our heart to laugh or carp at the benefactor, ay after his 
departure. It must not be forgotten that Humboldt wrote these 
more than questionable words, in the perfect confidence of private 
correspondence, and we scarecly believe that Varnhagen would 
have betrayed the trust reposed in him by publishing the letters, 
given to the world, we suspect, in a spirit rather of newsmonger- 
ing, spiced by a little prejudice against courts and the courtly, 
than by genuine veneration for philosophy. We know indeed 
that the publication is justified by citing a permission from Hum- 
boldt to publish ‘‘ my impieties,” but he does not say ‘ my im- 
proprieties,” or “my petulances.” If we dislike the propensity 
to make a market of these literary scandals, far more detestable 
must we account that zeal of German and French quidnunes who 
have been hunting out and illicitly publishing expressions which 
even the editors of the authorized volume thought it decent to 
reserve. The memory of Humbold’s services is the best veil to 
cast over the foibles that his pretended admirers have converted 
into a peep-show for the vulgar. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


THE WEST INDIA QUESTION, 


IV. 

** It would all be well—say the familiars of New Broad Street,—if the plan- 
ters were but kind to the workpeople.”” They do not treat them cruelly, for 
the law does not allow it; they must treat them with gross injustice, be- 
cause the Creole can apply to the courts for redress ; but they sometimes 
speak harshly to the people in their employ, nor do they sufficiently eulti- 
vate the acquaintance of their inferiors. This then is the last and most 
ricketty of the reasons adduced by the Anti-Slavery Society in support of 
their two propositions—viz., that there is an abundance of available tield- 
labour in the West Indies, and that this labour is driven from the estates by 
the misconduct of the landed proprietors, Now, I admit that harsh lan- 
guage has occasionally been used. In England, of course, no employer ever 
swears at, or otherwise abuses his workpeople, and hence the use of harsh 
language on the part of West Indian farmers must of necessity shock us to 
the last degree. Reared in habits of scrupulous politeness, if not instinctive 
delicacy, in our intercourse with the labouring classes, we condemn 
the conduct of tropical farmers, nor ean we make any allowance 
for severe trials of patience and temper. The West Indians allege—and, 
though of course their statements are utterly unworthy of belief, it so hap- 
pens that in this instance, they are borne out by the evidence of the corres- 
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pondents of the Anti-Slavery Society, from which it appears that, after the 
August and Christmas holidays the people, after a week spent in visiting, 
feasting, &c., often take two or three weeks for their provision grounds. 
In other words, at the busiest and most’critical seasons in the culture of sugar 
crops, the minority of Creoles who still work on estates devote at least four 
weeks to their pleasures and to a sort of labour which an English workman 
is but too glad to perform after his regular day’s work is over. A farmer 
who sees his fields deserted and his crops perishing cannot on any account 
be excused if he gives way to ill-temper and peevishness. It is also as- 
serted, that the agricultural population in the West Indies are such strict 
Sabbatarians, that they terminate their week’s work on Friday, even in har- 
vest time; and that, if by dint of moving persuasions they are induced 
to exceptionally work on Saturday, they keep the balance even by abstain- 
ing from work on Monday. This adherence to the principle of at least 
two resting days out of the seven, is at times most inconvenient to the 
planter in his double capacity as farmer and manufacturer of sugar. No 
doubt, if instead of venting his vexation he were to eat it, if he were to 
kindly and movingly entreat his work-people, they would work six days in 
the week instead of five, and eight hours a day instead of six, and if the 
planter were but sufficiently earnest and persevering in his supplications he 
would occasionally prevail upon his patrons to content themselves with 
two or three days’ Doliday at Christmas and Midsummer. We all know 
that the most satisfactory relations between employers and employed are 
established on the wheedling and coaxing system, and, in spite of vulgar 
prejudice, experience has over and over again shown that fine words do 

utter parsnips. A man whom the climate, whom nature and its bounties 
find in all the necessaries of life, and who works on an average three full 
days a week for his pocket-money, is sure, if properly persuaded, to forego 
his pleasures and work three days more for money of which he does not feel 
the want and which he does not know what to do with. It is by no means 
an unamiable feature in the character of the Creole that he is not fond of 
money for money’s sake ; he values the possession of coin only in so far as 
it ministers to his comforts and pleasures. Like the peasantry of all other 
countries he loves finery, but even for finery he does not care unless he has 
occasion to wear and display it. His strong nature requires strong drink 
and he is consequently fond of rum, but he is very rarely addicted to excessive 
drinking. He is on the whole a sober and even a frugal man, andas such he 
lacks the incentive to work for the gratification of his passions. And can it 
really be supposed that month after month, and year after year the non- 
existent incentives to permanent exertion can be supplied by the entreaties 
and flatteries of his employer ? 

If the planters would cultivate the intimate acquaintance of the Creole 
population they might possibly get their work done for love, if not for 
money. But to keep up such a social intercourse, founded on mutual es- 
teem and cemented by friendship, is not an easy matter. Its first condi- 
tion is a spirit of pure elevated and disinterested philanthropy, which alas! 
is rarely to be met with in the West Indies, however common it may be in 
England. That Messrs. Gideon, Blight, and Co, stand in a fatherly and 
brotherly relation to the labourers and clerks in their employ,—that they 
devote their energies, their time and capital, not to the filthy eve of gain, 
but to the prosperity and wellbeing of the affluent and contented population 
of workers over whom they rule,—that their ears are always open to the 
complaints, and their purses to the wants of their dependants, whom they 
meet and with whom ) love to associate on a footing of perfect equality, 
all this is very creditable to that eminent firm. It entitles them to the gra- 
titude, and it rewards them with the enthusiastic devotion of the proud and 
happy people who are privileged to be the céoperators and friends of 
Messrs. Blight. It must also be a subject of ‘sincere rejoicing to Messrs. 
Overalls and Gaiters, that no arbitrary social distinctions, no question of a 
few thousands of pounds of contemptible cash can stand in the way of that 
cordial fellowship which make their house, as it were, the home of their em- 
ployés—which keeps a chair by their fireside anda cover on their table for 
every one of their young friends who may do them the pleasure of spending 
the evening with them and their family. I grieve to admit that the West 
India planters and merchants cannot in this particular respect compare with 
the Blights, the Overalls and the Gaiters, and with no doubt, many hun- 
dreds of wealthy and philanthropie employers in the United Kingdom. 
But is superior excellence to be ciilestere, and are the rest of the world to 
be condemned because they are not quite so honest, truthfal, humble, and 
disinterested as the most distinguished members of the Society of Friends ? 
And, short of that intimate association with the working man, which has 
not as yet become the fashion in West Indian society, it is difficult to say in 
what manner the planters can show their solicitude for the people on their 
estates, The usual run of Englishmen show tbeir interest in “the 
poor’ on their lands, by domiciliary visits, and by the occasional dis- 
tribution of tracts, coals, and blankets. A West Indian gentleman or lady 
who were to make it a habit to call at the houses of the Creoles, would excite 
strong feelings in the breasts of the objects of their visitation, but I doubt 
whether those feelings would be akin to friendship. The Creole is proud of 
his independence; he is by no means flattered by the intrusion of strangers. 
Gifts of coals and blankets would be singularly inappropriate in a hot eli- 
mate. In times of sickness, the advice of the planter would probably be 
asked and taken, but for the fact that, for reasons to be stated hereafter, the 
rural population of our West India Colonies are more readily and efficiently 
wrovided with medical assistance than the oregey | of any country or co- 
ees with which I am acquainted. To conciliate a half-educated and wholly 
matter-of-fact class of people by deeds of charity and kindness, requires 
above all an oceasion for charity and an opening for kindness. The Creole, 
like Diogenes, defies the kind offices of the planter as he would those of the 
greatest Emperor in Christendom. All he desires is that you should stand 
out of the sun, if it be his pleasure to bask in the sunshine. 

My friend Mr. Fidget tells me plainly he cannot see the good of my argu- 
ment. He does not contradict me, but he asks, rather querelously, why I 


| waste your space and my time and the readers by a disquisition on the pe- 


culiar and anomalous condition of the West Indian peasantry. The exist- 
ence of the evil being granted, would it not be better, would it not be more 
reasonable and practical to devise a remedy? Cannot the West India 
farmers rid themselves of their fatal leaning towards the cultivation of 
sugar? Must they needs cling to a branch of industry in which they are 
worsted by the competition of slaveholding countries ? Does not Jamaica 
present a splendid field for stock-farming ? Do not all the West Indies rear 
astounding crops of arrowroot > Are they not made by nature for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of cotton? Mr. Fidget forgets that a supply of steady 
reliable labour is the one great condition to the success of all agricultural 
operations, and that the same causes which for years past have interfered 
with the prosperity of our sugar estates, would equally prevent the success 
of any attempt that may be made to cultivate other crops. Even if we could 
turn the islands and the main land of Guiana into grazing farms, 
our stock farmers would still want trusty herdsmen, Dr. Davy tells an 
anecdote of five head of cattle, whose acquaintance he made at Jamaica, 
and which were under the joint guardianship of two grown men and a boy. 
This anecdote, which has long been a stock topic for the placid jokes of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, has lately again been produced by Mr. E. Noel, who 
quotes it in support of his views on the abundance and cheapness of labour 
in Jamaica. Five head of cattle, and three people to look after them ! 
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Either the Jamaica oxen kind must be very savage and unruly, or the Jamaica | 
herdsmen must be very lazy and unreliable, or the Jamaica cattle-owners 
must be mad. And as even the greatest enemies of the white man in the 
West Indies have not yet dared to call for a commission of lunacy—as, on 
the contrary, those enemies are fond of describing the planter as quick- 
witted, greedy and exacting, I fear that the fault must lie with the cattle, 
or with those deputed to take care of them. In cither case, the story of the 
five oxen is by no means encouraging for the supporters of the theory of 
stock farming. : 

As for the remedy which shall arrest the decline and prevent the fall of the 
West Indies, I need not devise it. Mine is the humbler task of advocating 
it against the misrepresentations of as unscrupulous a set of men as ever 
combined to bring about the ruin of any country. Witha genial climate anda 
teeming soil, the West Indies are underpopulated ; and, look where we may, 
we shall find that every country, no matter how richly endowed by nature, 
is poor and barbarous unless it have a proportionate number of inhabitants 
to develop its resources. In the overwrought and unnatural condition of 
slavery the small population of each colony was contined to certain dis- 
tricts, and though each colony as a“whole was underpopulated, the districts 
actually occupied and cultivated had their full complement of inhabitants, 
The blow which shivered the bonds of the negro broke also the bounds 
which confined the population of certain localities; and. while no important 
change has taken place in the number of the inhabitants of each colony, 
those inhabitants have from year to year spread over a wider area. Hence 
the almost desertion of towns which at one time were thickly inhabited, the 
abandonment of estates which by artificial means were made the centres of an 
industrious population, and hence numbersof villages, small farms, and settle- 
ments in remote and formerly almost untrodden places. ‘The West Indies stand 
now on the same footing with the Canadas, the Cape, Natal, the Australias, | 
and New Zealand. They point to their natural advantages and ask for po- 
pulation. And like most of our other emigration colonies, the settlers are 
anxious, as far as their means will allow, to aid the intlux of labour. The 
Canadas and one of the New Zealand settlements offer free grants of land ; 
the other colonies, each under its own regulations, devote annually a large | 
sum to the importation of eligible emigrants. In all of them the same remedy | 
is applied to the same necessities. It is quite true that in a number of 
years and by the natural increase of population, these colonies would in the 
end obtain that complement of inhabitants, which makes life pleasant and safe, 
which admits of the development of industry, and of the growth of those | 
social institutions which form the distinguishing mark of a civilized com- 
munity. But it is wise and in every way protitable to devote some portion | 
of the Colonial revenue to the purpose of outstripping the natural course of | 
events and to enable the paupers of overcrowded countries to transfer their 
strong arms and their empty pockets and stomachs, to regions abounding in 
food and work. Every pauper who is thus transplanted becomes not only 
a raiser of raw produce, but also a consumer of industrial produce, and as 
such consumer he indirectly gives labour and labour wages to those he left 
behind. Our Australian trade, which gives employment to many thousands 
who work in factories, in counting-houses and in ships, furnishes a strik- 
ing example of the multifarious benetits which accrue from the peopling, 
by artificial means, of a large and wealthy country. Emigration from an 
over-populated, immigration into an under-populated country is the sove- | 
reign remedy for the evils of either ; and all the West Indies want, all they | 
desire, all their most zealous advocates ask for them, is the liberty to supply 
at their own expense, those elements of strength and prosperity, the absence 
of which has caused them to languish for many years. If the supply of 
labour be stinted or withheld, the West Indians of every hue, white, brown, 
and black, must of necessity become more and more poor and helpless ; 
they must cease to be producers and consequently they must cease to be 
consumers, and the Slave States of Spain and America will have obtained a 
final and lasting triumph over their free labour competitors. 

Orro WENKSTERN. 


SHOTS AND SHIPs, 
Belfast, 13th March, 1860. 

S1r—I see that Sir William Armstrong has succeeded in sending a missile 
through an iron plate of four inches and a half in thickness. I do not yet 
know at what distance this has been done, but I suppose it was not less than 
may reasonably be expected in war, If Sir William Armstrong can do this, 
of course, Mr. Whitworth can do as much, or very probably more, 

What then is the use of plating ships with iron? It has frequently been 
said that ships cannot be made shot-proof, but they may be made shell- 
proof. This would probably be true if both shot and shell were necessarily 
spherical : but the introduction of rifled-cannon has got rid of this condi- 
tion, and is leading to the introduction of eylindrical bolts, with conical 
points <P aeeoneqaane The proportion of the length of the bolt to its dia- 
meter is of course not yet fixed, but it will probably in all cases be very con- 
siderable—perhaps never less than two-and-a-half or three to one, and every 
increase in skill will tend to increase that proportion: so that there will be 
nothing to prevent the hinder part of a bolt from being hollowed out for 
a charge of explosive materials or of melted iron, while the conical point is 
made of steel for penetration : and such a shell will have equal penetrating 
power with a solid shot of equal weight 

There is no more speculation in all this. Such results are already much 
more than half attained ; and, when they are fully attained, it is difficult 
to see what other effect the iron plating of our “ steam-rams” can have, 
than to lessen their buoyancy, and consequently either their speed or their 
‘apted of carrying cannon. I think that, ten years hence, such vessels will 

e universally condemned as costly failures. 

I do not mean, however, that we ought to go back to the old line-of- 
battle ships and frigates. It is ‘ putting too many eggs in one basket” 
to expose a ship with a hundred guns and a thousand men, to the 
chance of enormous damage, and perhaps total destruction, from a single 
shell; and, if any one is inclined to think this danger chimerical, because it 
has not yet been experienced in actual war, let me ask him to calculate 
what chance a ship would have for existence with a shell in her midst, con- 
taining fifty or eighty pounds of melted iron? We must, for the future, rely 
mainly on vessels which from their relative smallness wil) be less likely 
than a line-of-battle ship to be struck by an enemy’s shot, and at the same 
time will not, in the event of being struck, endanger so fearfully large an 
amount of life and property. We ought to improve our marine artillery to 
the utmost, in size, weight of metal, and everything that constitutes the 
efficiency of a gun ; and then not place more than one or two guns on board 
of each vessel. In a word, we must mainly rely on GUN-RoATS; but on 
gun-boats probably equal in destructive power, though far inferior in ton- 
“oe in the number of the crew, to the seventy-fours of Nelson's time. 

e chief drawback on the efficiency of small ships of war, has been the 
impossibility of carrying fuel enough for long voyages; but reeent improve- 
ments in the steam-engine will be found to overcome this by the enormous 
saving they effect in coals, : 

I believe there is not the slightest originality in these ideas; but if they 
are of any value they cannot be too often discussed. ‘ 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 
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THE UNDERWORLD,* 

Byron, in his grand and lurid inspiration, represents the first 
murderer, ere the commission of his crime, as conducted by the 
fallen Archangel, through the air of which he was the prince 
past multiplying masses of increasiag lights, through a wilder. 
ness of withering stars, into the ‘‘ world of phantoms which are 
beings past and shadows still to come;”’ where, as the black- 
ness gathered round him, there was yet a preternatural light, by 
which he saw, first, huge dusky masses; and then seeking “to 
behold death and dead things,’”’ unbarred the gates of darkness, 
stepped beyond enormous vapours as they opened wider and 
wider, till at last he found himself in that shadowy Hades, that 
realm of Death which he so coveted to know. This fine poetic 
fiction was, the poet tells us, suggested by ‘‘the notion of Cuvier 
that the world had been destroyed several times before the crea- 
tion of man.” 

We shall now reverse Byron’s procedure ; reconverting the 
fietion into fact. Guided by the spirit of knowledge, the true 
Lucifer or light-bearer of humanity, we shall retrograde through 
the modern epoch, the medieval period, and dark ages of the 
world,—it may be for millions of years,—till we arrive at that 
remote era, where the “very blue of ‘Time’s’ empurpled night 
fades to a dreary twilight,’ while the clouds of Ignorance roll 
away, and we step into the world of beings past, into the geo- 
logical Hades, the subterranean residence of these humbler Pre- 
adamites, the extinct animals. 

To drop metaphor, we propose not to criticise but report the 
facts which relate to these interesting tenants of the terrestrial 
Underworld ; as they are systematized and explained, by one 
who is ‘there sitting’? where few have the privilege ‘to soar,” 
Thus elaborated these facts form in part the science ‘ which treats 
of the evidences in the earth’s strata, of organic beings, which 
mainly consist of petrified or fossil remains ;” the complementary 
facts being those which respect similar relics of plants; and the 
two series of facts, when duly methodized, constituting the science 
of ancient beings, under the more magniloquent title of Palawon- 
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t logy. 





At present it is only with one constituent of this science 
that we are concerned ; our text-book being entitled a systematic 
summary of extinct animals, 

Organisms, or living things, may be defined, with suflicient 
accuracy for our present purpose, to be such as possess a peculiar 


| internal structure, capable of “ receiving fluid matter from with- 


out, altering its nature, and adding it to the alterative structure. 
When the living thing can move, when it has a mouth to feed 
with, when it inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, when it 
develops certain tissues which we omit to specify, it is called an 
animal, On the other hand, when the organism is rooted, has 
neither mouth nor stomach, exhales oxygen, and has certain ap- 
propriate tissues, it is called a plant.” Both plants and animals 
are specialized members of the great natural group of living 
Now, there are beings, mostly of minute size, neither 
true plants nor true animals, but manifesting the common or- 
These generalized organisms are called proto- 
zoa, or, as we would venture to translate the word, primitive 
animates. To the kingdom of protozoa belong sponges and ex- 
ceedingly small animaleules, Of fossil sponges, there are no less 
than thirty-six genera and 427 species. ‘‘ In England, they 
specially characterize the chalk formation.’’ The minute animal- 
cules are found in the formations of the tertiary age. ‘* These 
organisms,” writes Ehrenberg, ‘ constitute a chain, which, 
though in the individual link it be microscopic, yet in the 
mass is a mighty one, connecting the life phenomena of distant 
ages of the earth, and proving that the dawn of organic nature 
coexistent with us reaches further back in the history of the 
earth than had hitherto been suspected.” At Egen in denin, 
there is a stratum of two miles in length, and averaging twenty- 
eight feet in thickness. Of this stratum, the uppermost ten feet 
are almost entirely composed of the siliceous shells of infusoria. 
At Bilin, in Bohemia, is a layer of polishing slate, fourteen feet 
thick, in every cubic inch of which there are forty-one thousand 
millions of an extinct species of infusoria, On the shores of the 
Lake Uranea in Sweden, lies a quantity of powdery matter, 
formed in great part of siliceous shells, which the poor inhabitants 
mix up with flour, and use as an article of food. The stone of 
which Paris is built is composed in great part of the minute and 
complex shells of foraminifers, belonging to the second class of 
protozoa called rhizopods, In fact, these tiny organisms form 
strata, which in the aggregate become mountain masses, 

Passing from the kingdom protozoa to the kingdom animalia, 
we find that the stony corals are, with one exception, the largest 
and most important class of invertebrate fossils, The Silurian 
limestone of Wenlock Edge is itself a coral reef, thirty miles in 
length; while, in the fields about Steeple Ashton, every stone 
turned up by the plough is a coral. Inthe English eocene strata 
alone are twenty-five corals all extinct. We leave the stone- 
lilies, the sea-stars, the sea-urchins, the sea-cucumbers, belong- 
ing to the fourth class of the province radiata, and entering a 
new province, exemplified by the worm, the lobster, the scorpion, 
and the beetle, we find that 2654 fossil articulata form but a very 
small proportion of those which have probably existed. Of these 
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some were air-breathing insects, that danced and hummed in the 
carboniferous forests of the ancient world, some were, perhaps, 
marine worms, and some lobsters and hermit-crabs. We may 
instance one individual member of the ‘great family of Trilo- 
bites,” 2 patrician named Asaphus Tyramus, each of whose eyes is 
computed to have six thousand facets. 

Advancing into the province mollusca, we encounter first the 
Jampshel!s (brachiopoda) ; of which seventy-five species only out 
of 1300 still survive; bivalves, of which thirty-five genera out of 
150 have become extinct ; univalyes, with more than 5000 species 
in a fossil state; and cephalopods, whose lower group, with their 
chambered shells, similar to the pearly nautili, contain 1400 ex- 
tinct species. Remarking here that ** eve ry type of invertebrate 
animal is represented in the superimposed stratified deposits called 
Cambrian and lower Silurian, we pass on to the fourth province, 
yertebrata. 

“The earliest good evidence which has been obtained of a ver- 
tebrate animal in the earth’s crust is 
dorsal spine of the dogfish, and a buckler like that of cephelaspis, 
the first discovered by Mr. Murchison, the second by Mr. Banks, 
and both found in the formation called Upper Ludlow Rock, Of 
the order of fishes, which includes sharks and rays, testimony is 
found “in the marine deposits of every formation from the Upper 
Silurian beds to the present period. But none of the palwozie 
fossils are referable to any existing genius.” The old red sand- 
stone contains the winged fish, discovered by Mr. Hugh Miller in 
1833. Judging by the portrait of his ‘dorsal surface” with 
which Mr. Owen has favoured his readers, we should be inclined 
to pronounce him a very ‘‘ odd fish” indecd. Speaking of a little 
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ichthyosaurus are known : of course, all are extinct. Labyrin- 
thodon, too, lies embedded in red sandstone ; and pterodactyle, or 
wingfinger, who used to be a sort of flying surprise, is buried, 
poor reptile, in the chalk of Kent and upper greensand of Cam- 
bridgeshire, to instance two out of many places of sepulchre, both 
at home and abroad. 

Passing from the reptilia, we come to the birds, a very old family, 
as their spokesman in the fanciful play of Aristophanes, takes 
care to let us know. Not quite as old as chaos, but almost as old 
as that chaos-maker, Love. Nay, Love was himself a sort of 
bird. However, this be, our feathered friends may well plume 
themselves on their long descent. Dr. Deane first noticed impres- 
sions resembling birds’ feet, in some slabs of sandstone, from Con- 
necticut River, in 1835. ‘The tracks are found scattered over an 
area cf eighty miles. They are repeated in a succession of beds, 
at some points more than 1000 feet thick, which may have been 
They appear to be the tracks of 
a giant bird, whom Principal Hiteheock proposes to call bronto- 


| zoum, a gregarious character, who seems to have had it all hisown 


way, feathering his nest at will, in those good old days, in that 
strange American valley. 

Passing on to the class mammalia, we find it impossible to do 
justice to beasts of their inches. During the deposition of the 
lower Purbeck bed, mammals, we are told, coéperated with lizards 
in restraining the undue increase of insect life. Balenodon, a 
cetaceous animal, is converted in part, at least, into phosphate of 
lime, deposited in the red crag of Essex and Suffolk. Since Pro- 
fessor Henslow first indicated its value, the red crag has yielded 


| annually many thousand pounds of superphosphates to the agri- 


(ellow with a strong helm and a naked body, who shot out his , 


armed head and arrested as they passed, the minute animals on 
which it preyed, our author observes: ‘The animal world is full 
of such compensatory defences; there is a half suit of armour 
given to shield half the body and a wise instinct to protect the 
rest.’ In the consolidation of the old red sandstones of Great 
Britain, Russia, &e., the carcasses of the fishes entombed in the 
primeval mud have had their share. The density, tenacity, and 
durability of the Devonian flagstones of Caithness, are wholly at- 
tributable to the dead fishes, that rolled in their original consti- 
tuent mud. Mr. Owen here avails himself of the evidence afforded 
by the striking facts of superposition, successive stratification, and 
upheaval of a great portion of the county of Caithness, as well as 
of that given by the wonderful structures of the extinct Devonian 
fishes, to rebuke the ingenious but credulous announcer of the 
law of ‘‘ prochronism,’’ a gentleman who “ prefers to try to make 
it believed that God had recently and at once called into being 
all these phenomena ; 
actually existed, but were created fossil ! 

There is another point on which fishes afford valuable testi- 
mony. As marine deposits they ‘ are exempt from the attack of 
the uniformitarian on the seore of negative evidence, to which at- 
tack conclusions from the known genetic history of air-breathing 
animals are open.” 
reasonable enough to side with the progressionists. 

There is one other deduction, drawn by our author, from a re- 
trospect of the mutations in the forms of fishes, which we cannot 
omit, The nutritively inferior species have been superseded by 


” 


that the creatures they simulate never | 
| the, so to speak, spectral appearance of mankind on a 


Thus fishes, with all their oddities, are 


those better fitted to afford mankind a sapid and wholesome food ; 
I | 


the cod, the herring, the salmon, and the turbot, ‘ greatly pre- 
dominating at the period immediately preceding and accompany- 
ing the advent of man.” 

The next section in Mr. Owen’s book is entitled ‘‘ Ichnology, or 
the Science of the Foot-prints of Animals, or even of Imprints in 
general,” ‘ Impressions made on a part of the earth’s surface, 
soft enough to admit them, may be preserved after the impressing 
body has perished.” Thus, ‘ the hailstone, the ripple wave, the 
raindrop, even the wind that bore it along and drove it slanting 
on the sand, have been registered in casts of the cavities which 
they originally made on the soft sea-beach.” Thus, too, sun- 
cracks and frost-marks, “ written on imperishable stone,” have 
been transmitted from a mysterious foretime. In the same way, 
‘every form of animal life that writhing, crawling, walking, 
running, hopping, or leaping, could leave a track, depression, or 
foot-print behind it, might thereby leave similar lasting evidence 
of its existence, and also to some extent of its nature.” The first 
illustration of this doctrine was given by Dr. Duncan, who in 
1828, inferred from the impressions left on certain sand-stones in 
Dumfriesshire, the existence of tortoises at the period of their de- 
position. This species of Nature-printing enabled Dr. Deane, 
after he had witnessed the first exposure of the red sand slabs 
near Greenfield, to record that ‘‘ on that morning gentle showers 
watered the earth.” On another morning in that ‘ auld lang 
syne world,” a kind of animal like the kingerab chronicled his 
progress over the Potsdam sandstone, Have myriads, have 
millions of years elapsed since the sunrise of that day ? ‘ The 
imagination,” says our gnide into this underworld, ‘is baffled in 
the attempt to realize the extent of time past when the creatures 
were in being that moved upon the sandy shores of that most 
ancient Silurian sea.” ‘That was the epoch of the saurian reptiles 
of nothosaurus, plesiosaurus, pistosaurus, simosaurus, and 
ichthyosaurus. Ichthyosaurus, or the great fish-lizard, and to 
crawl on the strand and bask in the sunshine, where the lias and 
oolite now lie, or in the obscurity of night and the depths of the 
sea, desery its prey at great or little distances, with an enormous 


' fashioned by human hands, 


| 





culturist, ‘‘a striking instance of the profitable results of a seem- 








ingly most unpromising discovery in pure science.” But we must 
leave balanodon and zevglodon; we must leave dinotherium, 


‘‘ who diminished the interval between the lophiodon and the 
elephant”; acerotherium, who “‘ was a link connecting palwo- 
therium with rhinoceros”; hippotherium, who linked on paloplo- 
therium with equus; we must leave these and all their carnivo- 
rous and herbivorous geological relations, successors, predecessors, 
and contemporaries; subjoining only that ‘ the further we pene- 
trate into time for the recovery of extinct mammalia, the further 
we must go into space to find their existing analogues.” 

We come now to Professor Owen’s more general and philosophi- 
cal conclusions. On the problem of the extinction of species, the 
Professor is of opinion that little can be said demonstratively ; 
while neither experiment nor observation elucidates the still ‘‘ more 
mysterious subject” of their origin. The probable causes of ex- 
tirpation appear to have been either ‘‘ continuous slowly- 
operating geological changes,” or ‘‘ no greater sudden 4 than 

imited 
tract of land not before inhabited.” On this hypothesis (ex- 
cluding human action), ‘extinction implies the want of self- 
adjusting power in the individuals of the species subjected 
thereto.” To the operation of changes in physical geography, 
affecting the conditions of existence, is to be attributed the dis- 
appearance of the Siberian manatee, elephant, and rhinoceros. 
In the case, however, of two extinct quadrupeds, whose names 
we forbear to mention, our author is disposed to admit that the 
process of extermination, inaugurated by general causes, may 
have been completed by a rude primitive human race. 

‘The evidence for the existence of such a race is afforded by the 
exhumation of “ flint weapons called ‘celts,’ unquestionably 
iscovered in stratified gravel in the 
valley of the Somme, from seventeeen to twenty feet below the 
surface.” The antiquity of these flint instruments, Sir Charles 
Lyell believes, to be great indeed, if compared to the times of his- 
tory or tradition; the disappearance of various quadrupeds, now 
foreign to Europe, implying “a vast lapse of ages separating the 
era in which the fossil implements were framed, and that ot the 
invasion of Gaul by the Romans.” 

Briefly noticing the development hypothesis of Buffon, Lamarck, 
the author of Zhe Vestiges, Mr, Wallace, and Mr. Darwin, the 
Professor, while recognizing the more generalized structures ‘of 
extinet, as compared with the more specialized forms” of recent 
animals, declines to accept them on the ground “ that observation 
of the effects of any of the above hypothetical transmuting in- 
fluences in changing any known species into another has not yet 
been recorded,” 

From the law of irrelative or vegetative repetition, from the law 
of unity of plan, from the phenomena of parthenogenesis, and 
progressive departure from general type, the author infers the ex~ 
istence “of a continuously operative secondary creational law.” 
Of the action of this, as yet, ‘ ill-comprehended law,” one result, 
in regard to animal life and its assigned work on this planet, is, 
that there has plainly been ‘an ascent and progress in the 
main.” ‘* Turning from a retrospect into past time for the pros- 
pect of time to come,” Mr. Owen pronounces that the science of 
ancient beings is destitute of all prophetic insight, when we 
‘speculate on the future course and ultimate fate of vital pheno- 
mena in this planet.” Is there to be a general conflagration ? 
Is there to be a ‘‘ milennial exaltation of the world to a paradisia- 
cal state?” Is regenerated earth to be “the abode of a higher 
race of intelligences?” ‘To these questions he replies: the 
guide post of paleontology points but a very short way in the di- 
rection of the more attractive speculation, and “ in leaving it we 
find ourselves in a wilderness of conjecture, where to try to ad- 
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eye that acted, says Dr. Buckland, like an optical instrument of | vance is ‘ but to be’ ‘in wandering mazes lost, 


varied and prodigious power. More than thirty species of 


One object, however, which our philosopher has had in view, he 
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regards, with satisfaction, as fulfilled. That object was to exhibit 
the beneficence and intelligence of the Creative Power. The con- 
trasted limbs, hoofs, paws, fins, and wings, which he has des- 
eribed, differ only, he maintains, in their obvious superiority from 
the mechanical instruments which we ourselves plan with fore- 
sight and calculation for purposes analogous ‘‘to those which they 
subserve.” In vindicating the Law of Correlations or Principle 
of the coincidences of animal structures, he asserts or im- 
plies its teleological character, against Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
and others. St. Hilaire, it seems, refused to see the existence of 
a design in’ the construction of any part of an organized body. 
Comte, and we believe Humboldt, were also antiteleogists. The 
Design argument, with all its recommendations, has not yet been 
so expounded, as to be entirely free from objection. If any really 
philosophical savant could indicate its appropriate area and give 
it its due circumscription ; if he could present it in an unexcep- 
tionable form, purified of its grosser anthropomorphisms and re- 
lieved of its dangerous logical duality, a future professor, might 
perhaps comment on the law of correlations without finding it 
necessary to impute to those who are unable to admit “ the in- 
structive impression of Design,” a defect of mind, allied or ana- 
logous to colour blindness, or to waive them aside, with the self- 
congratulatory intimation, that ‘such intellects are not the 
higher and more normal examples,” but have ever been a “ small 
and unfruitful minority.” 

At any rate such a restatement of the lofty argument as would 
essay to meet the objections of some abnormal minds fallen, it 
may be, on evil days, and aim to revive in them a quiet faith, 
a loving submission and humble joy, would be a ‘‘ work of noble 
note” worthy of the highest and most normal intellect. 


HUNGARY’S PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS. * 


IvaLy today, tomorrow Hungary. No one believes in the stabi- 
lity of the system pursued since 1850 by the incapable and incor- 
rigible house of Hapsburg; no one doubts that Hungary will 
rise again to vindicate her ancient constitutional rights. The 
facts disclosed through the public journals of Europe give warn- 
ing that the struggle cannot long be averted, and are full of en- 
couragement for the friends of national independence. But more 
information is needed than newspapers afford to allay their 
anxieties for Hungary, and to assure them that ten years of mar- 
tyrdom have not broken down the national energies, and unfitted 
dom to contend as successfully as they did in 1548 with the mili- 
tary resources of Austria. This information is now supplied in 
the most satisfactory manner by M. de Szemere, late Minister- 
President of Hungary. His nation, he tells us, though silent and 
seemingly — during ten dismal years, has not been inert or 
hopeless ; she has been “ collecting her scattered senses,” and reso- 
lutely biding her time. She now sees that the general situation 
of Europe is favourable to the designs she meditates. She will 
have to face Austria alone, and feels herself strong enough to re- 
sume the struggle. ‘She does not ask, and, which is a capital 
point, she no longer fears the intervention of a third party in her 
affairs.” More than that, she has no internal dissentions to 
weaken her in the face of the common foe, she is in no danger of see- 
ing a portion of her people fighting against her under the banners 
of the common oppressor. All ranks, all races, all political and re- 
ligious parties are united as one man against the power that has 
duped, oppressed, and tormented all. But how, it may be asked, 
can we put faith in the permanence of this mutual reconciliation, 
appearing as it does at a moment when the free action of mutual 
jealousies is suppressed by a force from without ? By the decrees 
of the Diet in 1847-8 the constitutional rights of Hungary were 
shared in equal measure by all her children, yet Slaves, Roumans, 
and Germans rose against the cause defended by the Hungarians 
in 1848; why may they not do so again’ ‘‘ That,” says M. de 
Szemere, “is the very feature of our revolution most frequently 
misunderstood, but only by those who knowing the facts, close 
their eyes against the evidence, and those who are unacquainted 
with our country as it was before 1848,” 

‘In the first place, one important fact must be made known ; which is, 
that out of 2,400,000 Roumans, there were 1,500,000; out of 1,500,000 Ger- 
mans, 1,250,000; and out of 4,700,000 Slaves, 3,000,000, who could not be 
induced by any means of persuasion, nor even by force, to take arms against 
us; on the contrary, most of them voluntarily — our standard. The 
truth may, however, be found on a careful analysis of the elements of a 
movement apparently inexplicable ; and by accurately distinguishing the 
motives of the men who commanded, from the motives of the mass of the 
pennies who generally suffer themselves to be guided either by craft or 

y force. They who directed the reactionary movement were nearly all 
Austrian generals and other officers, acting under secret instructions, and 

rovided with arms and money by the court of Vienna. In Slavonia and 
Jroatia, there was General Jellacsics; in the Bannat, General Supplikatz ; 
in Transylvania, Geveral Puchner. These men were only the blind instru- 
ments of the Court Camarilla. But the people ought never to be so judged ; 
for even when in error, they will always be found to have acted on noble 
and generous impulses. Therefore, though it is an indisputable fact that 
the Croats were as soldiers brutally compelled to march against the Hun- 
garians ; that the Serbs, aided by 20,000 foreign Serbs brought from Servia, 
contrary to international law, never thought of anything else but extir- 
pating the other races to possess their lands; that the Roumans were only 
inspired by their brethren of the Danubian Principalities, who were anxious 
to enlarge their State at our expense ; it must, however, be confessed that 
at this period of febrile excitement of the national sentiment, all the races 
looked forward to a glorious future, and under the lying flag raised by per- 
fidious Austria, they despised the constitutional and national liberty which 
they enjoyed in Hungary. Thus the petty country of Croatia, poor and 
powerless as it is, aspired to found an independent kingdom ; the Woiwodina 

* Hungary from 1848 to 1860. By Bartholomew de Szemere, late Minister of the 


wanted to be incorporated in the future Servian empire, as yet unknows 
and the Roumuns aspired to become a part of a Daco-Roumania, which om 
perhaps be formed some day, but which has never existed yet. . . , It. 
easy to conceive that, in such circumstances, the cordial fraternity which 
previously existed between the different races was first changed into hatred 
and afterwards into sullen mistrust. Children of the same country, as the 

were, they nevertheless long looked upon each other as enemies. “This — 
one of the worst consequences of the war ; it was the greatest internal diff. 
culty to be overcome in Hungary, and Austria endeavoured, [after the war] 
but in vain, to turn it to her advantage. At last, after ten years of suffer- 
ings, these races are getting reconciled ; one confesses its errors, the other 
pardons them ; those who disowned each other when free, have become 
friends again in slavery; and now they are pay convinced that the 
liberty and nationality lost by discord can only be recovered by a return to 
the concord of former times.” 

There is in the secret archives of Vienna a document in which 
are these words that perfectly epitomise the Hapsburg policy 
towards Hungary : Oportet facere Hungariam Catholicam, Ger- 
manam et miseram. With all her might has Austria been acting 
in the spirit of that maxim since 1849, with considerable success 
as to the third object it prescribes, with entire failure as to the 
other two. Non-Catholic Hungary remains as thoroughly Non- 
Catholic, and Catholic Hungary as resolutely opposed to Papal 
encroachments as ever, The only result of ten long years of per- 
severing labour to naturalize the German language in Hungary is 
to have made it equally hateful to all the races, and to have 
united them all in one common feeling of their danger. ‘‘ Which- 
ever race may begin the struggle, the others will be sure 
unanimously to follow the example.” The adherents of the 
Greek church in Hungary are nearly 4,000,000, all of them being 
either Roumans or Slavonians. Austria has made immense efforts 
to convert them, but only with the effect of exasperating their 
hatred of the Germans, their creed, and everything belonging to 
them. 

‘*With respect to the Hungarian Roman Catholics, any one who should 
suppose that the Concordat was favourably received by them would be 
strangely mistaken. If Austria has concluded this treaty with the hope of 
deriving advantage from it, she has made a signal blunder. As in virtue 
of our ancient laws the bishops could publish neither bulls nor briefs from 
Rome without the assent of the civil government, they were in a manner 
almost independent of the Pope; they were so many sovereigns in their 
dioceses, On the other hand, the inferior clergy were safely guaranteed by 
our ecclesiastical institutions against arbitrary proceedings on the part of 
their superiors; for in Hungary, as in every free country, the spirit of the 
canon law did not predominate in the general laws, but, on the contrary, 
the spirit of the constitutional laws modified the canon law in a liberal 
sense. The Concordat has, therefore, produced no result except to increase 
the number of malcontents; for the diocesans, having ceased to be inde- 
pendent, are now at the mercy of intriguers at the court of Rome; while 
the inferior clergy are at the mercy of their diocesans, who find no consola- 
tion in the thought of having a number of slaves under them since they 
have lost their own liberty. You need not, therefore, be at all astonished 
to learn that it was the Cardinal Primate of Esztergom who undertook to 
deliver to his sovereign the memorial of the Constitutionalists, or on read- 
ing the names of our richest prelates at the head of all the national move- 
ments and enterprises. The Hungarian Catholic clergy, for its tolerant spirit, 
sociability, patriotism, and love of liberty, differs from all others; it can 
only be compared to itself.” 

As for the Protestants, by far the most important religious 
body in Hungary on account of their great numbers, (nearly 
3,500,000,) their social status, their superior intelligence, and 
their hereditary antagonism to the encroachments of despotic 
Austria, their unconquered spirit is seen in their refusal to accept 
the plausible concessions ae to them by the Imperial patent of 
the Ist of September 1859, The eminently liberal provisions of 
that patent astonished unwary observers, for they comprised a 
system of church Government ‘ based on universal suffrage, 
uniting in beauteous harmony the most perfect order with the 
utmost individual liberty.” But there was trickery and injustice 
in the specious offer, for it was the offer of a usurper to restore as 
a boon, revocable at pleasure, and not without injurious modifi- 
cations, rights which the Hungarian Protestants had possessed 
and exercised from the period of the Reformation, under the 
guarantee of ancient laws and of international treaties sanctioned 
by England, Holland, and other European powers. Therefore 
have the Protestants of Hungary steadfastly rejected the Imperial 
patent; they will accept nothing less than a full restitution of 
their ancient rights, and they are sincerely supported in their 
pretensions by the Catholics and the orthodox Greeks. 

The impoverishing clause of the Hapsburg programme has been 
effectively worked out since 1849, The country, which then had 
not a farthing of debt, has now to bear the burden of 240,000,000/. 
of Austrian debt; the taxes have been quintupled, and in addi- 
tion to them there are the voluntary loans, to which every man is at 
liberty to subscribe or not ; but it he does not put down his name 
for the sum the tax-collector bids him, it will be added to his 
next year’s taxes, Estates formerly flourishing are melting away, 
and the yeomanry and peasantry “are now far poorer, and be- 
yond all comparison more enslaved than they were before 1848.” 
They know this, and they know the reason why, and they are 
14,000,000 out of 15,500,000 inhabitants. 

Hungary exceeds the rest of the empire in extent, and is not 
far inferior to it in population, the numbers being—<Austria, 
without Hungary, 17,598,354 ; Hungary alone, 15,500,000. The 
weakness of the empire must, therefore, be incurable and pro- 
gressive, so long as Hungary either remains deeply disaffected, 
or is hindered from developing her natural resources. ‘The loss 
of Hungary would be the destruction of the empire, and it is 
manifest that, without extraneous aid, the House of Hapsburg 
cannot long retain possession of that most important moiety of its 
dominions. Does it follow then that the Austrian empire must fall 





Interior, and President of the Council of Ministers in Hungary. Published by 
Bentley. 





to pieces unless the other powers of Europe aid in propping up 
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the rickety fabric? By no means. The Hapsburg dynasty may 
share the fate of the Stuarts and the Bourbons; but its fall 
would be the renovation of the empire. Hungary cherishes no 
enmity against the other provinces, demands no privileges for 
herself which she would not gladly see extended to them. ‘Is 
she oppressed ? then all the other provinces are oppressed also. 
Is she stirring ? then all the others look towards her with hope. 
And if she becomes free, all the others must necessarily become 





free with her.” If English statesmen still believe that the ex- 
istence of Austria is a political necessity, they should not be in- 
different to the conditions on which her existence depends, To 
regard her in her actual state as the keystone of the European 
edifice is an outworn superstition, for “ how can you lean upon a 
power which cannot support itself ?” 





OBJECTIONS TO MR, DARWIN’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 





OF SPECIES, 

{The Archbishop of Dublin has received the following remarks, in 
answer to an inquiry he had made of a friend (eminent in the world of 
science) on the subject of Darwin's theory of the origin of species. ] 

Before writing about the transmutation theory, I must give you a 
skeleton of what the theory is :— 

Ist. Species are not permanent ; varieties are the beginning of new 
species. 

2d. Nature began from the simplest forms—probably from one form— 
the primeval monad, the parent of all organic life. 

3d. There has been a continual ascent on the organic scale, till organic 
nature became what it is, by one continued and unbroken stream of on- 
ward movement, 

4th. The organic ascent is secured by a Malthusian principle through 
nature,—by a battle of life, in which the best in organization (the best 
varieties of plants and animals) encroach upon and drive off the less per- 
fect. This is called the theory of natural sclection. 

It is admirably worked up, and contains a great body of important 
truth ; and it is eminently amusing. But it gives no element of strength 
to the fundamental theory of transmutation; and without specific trans- 
mutation natural selection can do nothing for the general theory. The 
flora and fauna of North America are very different from what they were 
when the Pilgrim Fathers were driven out from old England; but, 
changed as they are, they do not one jot change the collective fauna and 
flora of the actual world. * 

5th. We do not mark any great organic changes wow, because they 
are so slow that even a few thousand years may produce no changes that 
have fixed the notice of naturalists. 

6th. But time is the agent, and we can mark the effects of time by the 
organic changes on the great geological scale, And on every part of that 
scale, where the organic changes are great in two contiguous deposits of 
the scale, there must have been a corresponding lapse of time between 
the periods of their deposition—perhaps millions of years. 

I think the foregoing heads give the substance of Darwin's theory ; 
and I| think that the great broad facts of geology are directly opposed 
to it. 

Some of these facts I shall presently refer to. But I must in the first 
place observe that Darwin’s theory is not ‘v/uetire,—not based on a 
series of acknowledged facts pointing to a general conclusion,—not a pro- 
position evolved out of the facts, logically, and of course including them. 
To use an old figure, I look on the theory as a vast pyramid resting on 
its apex, and that apex a mathematical point. The only facts he pre- 
tends to adduce, as true elements of proof, are the varieties produced by 
domestication, or the human artifice of cross-breeding. We all admit 
the varieties, and the very wide limits of variation, among domestic 
animals, How very unlike are poodles and greyhounds. Yet they are 
of one species. And how nearly alike are many animals,—allowed to be 
of distinct species, on any acknowledged views of species. Hence there 
may have been very many blunders among naturalists, in the discrimi- 
nation and enumeration of species. But this does not undermine the 
grand truth of nature, and the continuity of species. Again, the varie- 
ties, built upon by Mr. Darwin, are varieties of domestication and human 
design. Such varieties could have no existence in the old world. Some- 
thing may be done by cross-breeding ; but mules are generally sterile, or 
the progeny (in some rare instances) passes into one of the original 
crossed forms. ‘The Author of Nature will not permit His work to be 

spoiled by the wanton curiosity of Man. And in a state of nature (such 
as that of the old world before Man came upon it) wild animals of differ- 
ent species do not desire to cross and unite. 








Species have been constant for thousands of years; and time (so far as 
I see my way) though multiplied by millions and billions would never 
change them, so long as the conditions remained constant. Change the 
conditions, and old species would disappear; and new species might have 
room to come in and flourish. But how, and by what causation? I say 
by creation. But, what do I mean by creation? I reply, the operation 
of a power quite beyond the powers of a pigeon-fancier, a cross-breeder, 
or hybridizer ; a power I cannot imitate or comprehend ; but in which I 
can believe, by a legitimate conclusion of sound reason drawn from the | 
laws and harmonies of Nature,—proving in all around me a design and 
purpose, and a mutual adaptation of parts, which I can comprehend,— 
and which prove that there is exterior to, and above, the mere phe- 
nomena of Nature a great prescient and designing cause. Believing this, 
I have no difficulty in the repetition of new species. 

But Darwin would say I am introducing a miracle by the supposition. 
In one sense Iam; in another I am not. The hypothesis does not sus- | 
pend or interrupt an established law of Nature. It does suppose the in- 
troduction of a new phenomenon unaccounted for by the operation of 
any known law of Nature ; and it appeals to a power above established 
laws, and yet acting in conformity with them. 

* It is worth remarking that though no species of the horse genus was 
found in America when discovered, two or three fossil species have been 
found there. Now, if these horses had (through some influence of climate) 


' 


been transmuted into tapirs or buffaloes, one might expect to see the ten- 
dency at least towards such a change in the numerous herds of wild horses 
—the descendants of those brought from Europe—which are now found in | 
both South and North America. | 


| fact as it is, and I have no difficulty. 


| muschel-kalk (wanting in England, though its 





The pretended physical philosophy of modern days strips Man of all 
his moral attributes, or holds them of no account in the estimate of his 
origin and place in the created world. A cold atheistical materialism is 
the tendency of the so-called material philosophy of the present day. 
Not that I believe that Darwin is an atheist; though I cannot but re- 
gard his materialism as atheistical. I think it untrue, because opposed 
to the obvious course of Nature, and the very opposite of inductive 
truth, And I think it intensely mischievous. 

Let no one say that it is held together by a cumulative argument. 
Each series of facts is laced together by a series of assumptions, and re- 
petitions of the one false principle, You cannot make a good rope out 
of a string of air bubbles. 

I proceed now to notice the manner in which Darwin tries to fit his 
principles to the facts of geology. 

I will take for granted that the known scries of fossil-bearing rocks or 
deposits may be divided into the Paleozoic, the Mesozoic, the Tertiary 
or Neozoic, and the Modern, the Fens, Deltas, &c., &c., with the spoils 
of the actual flora and fauna of the world, and with wrecks of the 
works of Man. 

To begin then, with the Palwozoic rocks. Surely we ought on the 
transmutation theory, to find near their base great deposits with non 
but the lowest forms of organic life. 1 know of no such deposits. Owen 
contends that life began with the infusorial forms. They are at any 
rate well fitted for fossil preservation; but we do not find them, Neither 
do we find beds exclusively of hard corals and other humble organisms, 
which ought, on the theory, to mark a period of vast duration while the 
primeval monads were working up into the higher types of life, Our 
evidence is, no doubt, very scanty; but let not our opponents dare to say 
that it makes for ‘hem. So far as it is positive, it seems to me point- 
blank against them. As we ascend in the great stages of the Palwozic 
series (through Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks) 
we have in each a characteristic fauna; we have no wavering of species, 
—we have the noblest cephalopods and brachiopods that ever existed ; 
and they preserve their typical forms till they disappear. And a few of 
the types have endured, with specific modifications, through all sueceed- 
ing ages of the earth. It is during these old periods that we have some 
of the noblest icthic forms that ever were created. The same may be 
said, | think, of the carboniferous flora. As a whole, indeed, it is lower 
than the living flora of our own period; but many of the old types were 
grander and of higher organization than the corresponding families of the 
living flora; and there is no wavering, no wanting of organic definition, 
in the old type. We have some land reptiles (batrachian), in the higher 
Palwozoic periods, but not of a very low type; and the reptiles of the 
permian groups (at the very top of the Palwozoic rocks,) are of a high 
type. If all this be true, (and 1 think it is,) it gives but a sturdy grist 
for the transmutation-mill, and may soon break its cogs, 

We know the complicated organic phenomena of the Mesozoic (or 
Oolitic) period. It defies the transmutationist at every step. Oh! but 
the document, says Darwin, is a fragment. 1 will interpolate long pe- 
riods to account for all the changes, 1 say, in reply, if you deny my con- 
clusion grounded on positive evidence, I toss back your conclusions, de- 
rived from negative evidenee—the inflated cushion on which you try to 
bolster up the defects of your hypothesis. The reptile fauna of the 
Mesozoic period is the grandest and highest that has lived. How came 
they all to die off, or to degenerate? And how came the Dinosaures to 
disappear from the face of Nature, and leave no descendants like them- 
selves, or of a corresponding nobility ? Did they tire of the land, and 
become Whales, casting off their hind-legs? And, after they had lasted 
millions of years as whales, did they tire of the water, and leap out again 
as Pachydemics? I have heard of both hypotheses; and | cannot put 
them in words without falling into terms otf mockery, This I do affirm, 
that if the transmutation theory were proved true in the actual world, 
and we could hatch rats out of the eggs of geese, it would still be difficult 
to account for the successive forms of organic life in the old world. They 
appear to me to give the lie to the theory at every turn of the pages of 
Dame Nature's old book. 

And now for a few words upon Darwin's long interpolated periods of 
geological ages. He has an eternity of past time to draw upon; and I am 
willing to give him ample measure ; only let him use it logically, and in 
some probable accordance with facts and phenomena. 

I place the theory against facts viewed collectively. Ist. I see no 
proofs of enormous gaps of geological time, (I say nothing of years or cen- 
turies,) in those cases where there is a sudden change in the ancient fauna 
and flora. 1 am willing, out of the stock of past time, to lavish millions 
or billions upon each epoch, if thereby we can gain rational results from 
the operation of ¢/ ue causes, But time and “ natural selection” can do 
nothing if there be not a vera causa working in them. [Note—see re- 
mark on Zime, in the Annotations on Bacon's Essays.) 1 must confine 
myself to a few of the collective instances. 

2d. Towards the end of the carboniferous period, there was a vast ex- 
tinction of animal and vegetable life. We can, I think, account for this 
extinction mechanically. The old crust was broken up. The sea bottom 
underwent a great change. The old flora and fauna went out; a new 
flora and fauna appeared, in the ground now called Permian, at the base 
of the new red sandstone, which overlie the carboniferous , I take the 
The time in which all this was 
brought about may have been very long, even upon a geological scale of 
time. But where do the intervening and connecting types exist, which 
are to mark the work of natural selection? We do do not find them. 
Therefore the step onwards gives no true resting-place to a baseless 
theory ; and is, in fact, a stumbling-block in its way. 

3d. Before we rise through the new red sandstone, we find the 
lace on the scale is 
well-known) with an entirely new fauna: where have wea proof of any 


| enormous lapse of geological time to account for the change? We have 


no proof in the deposits themselves: the presumption they offer to our 
senses is of a contrary kind. 

4th. If we rise from the muschel-kalk to the Lias, we find again a new 
fauna. All the anterior species are gone. Yet the passage ugh the 
upper members of the new red sandstone to the Lias is by insensible 
gradation, and it is no easy matter to fix the physical line of their de- 
marcation. I think it would be a very rash assertion to affirm that a 
great interval took place between the formation of the upper part of the 
new red sandstone and the Lias. Physical evidence is against it. To 


support a baseless theory, Darwin would require a countless lapse of ages 
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of which we have ”o commensurate physical monuments; and he is un- 
able to supply any of the connecting organic links that ought to bind to- 
gether the older fauna with that of thie Tins. 

I need hardly go on any further with these objections. But I cannot 
conclude without expressing my detestation of the theory, because of its 
unflinching materialism ;—because it has deserted the inductive track, the 
only track that leads to physical truth ;—because it utterly repudiates 
final causes, and thereby indicates a demoralized understanding on the 
part of its advocates. In some rare instances it shows a wonderful cre- 
dulity. Darwin seems to believe that a white bear, by being confined 
to the slops floating in the Polar basin, might be turned into a whale; 
that a Lemur might easily be turned into a bat; that a three-toed Tapir 
might be the great grandfather of a horse! or the progeny of a horse 
may (in America) have gone back to the tapir. 

But any startling and (supposed) novel paradox, maintained very boldly 
and with something of imposing plausibility, produces, in some minds, a 
kind of pleasing excitement, which predisposes them in its favour ; and if 
they are unused to careful reflection, and averse to the labour of accurate 
investigation, they will be likely to conclude that what is (apparently) 
original, must be a production of original genius, and that anything very 
much opposed to prevailing notions must be a grand discovery,—in short, 
that whatever comes from ‘the bottom of a well” must be the ‘ truth” 
supposed to be hidden there. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Dr. Amédée Pichot’s new work, Tux Lire anp Lanovrs or Sir 





Cuantes Beri makes its appearance in England in the guise of a | 


wretched translation. It is not creditable to our literature that it should 
have been left to a Frenchman to write the life of an Englishman, the 
author of the greatest biological discovery that has been made since the 
days of Harvey, and to an incompetent translator to put the French bio- 
graphy into a Gallo-Anglican jargon. 

Sir James Prior has, with his well known diligence, collected materials 
for a Lire or Epwanp Martone, Eprror or SuHaksreanr, and has 
embodied them in a large volume full of crudities, and slip slop. 

It has for some time now been pretty generally recognized that ‘* Phy- 
siology, in its application to the preservation of health, should be made a 
part of general education,” but the question remained, how was this to 
be accomplished ? The books in popular use—those of Southwood Smith, 
A. Combe, Dr. Elliotson, G. H. Lewes, &c., all excellent for educated 
people, are far too technical, too scientific, and full of long words for use 
in our common schools; but, in the work before us, Mrs. Bray seems 
thoroughly to have mastered all difficulties of this kind in her Puysio- 
LoGcy ror Common Scuooxs, and to have brought the subject quite within 
the range of ordinary juvenile comprehension. Not only may this book 
be successfully used in schools, but we agree with its author, that if in- 
troduced into the houses of the poor ‘it may be one means of giving 
them faith in pure air, soap and water, wholesome diet, and temperate 
habits.” We cordially recommend this cheap book to the many thousands 
to whom such a book has long been a desideratum. 


Lonpon at A Grancr is an exceedingly handy book of a novel cha- 
racter, and is likely, for all ordinary purposes, to supersede the use of 
the sheet map of the metropolis, which it greatly surpasses in utility 
and convenience. The streets of London now cover an area of more 
than fifty square miles. The new guide through this labyrinth is a thin 
octavo volume, forming an illustrated atlas of thirty-six maps in sections, 
and a key map of the whole, with indexes of street references, public 
buildings, places of amusement, &c. It will be invaluable as a vade 
mecum for visitors to London, and may aspire to be as popular among 
residents as the Post-Office Directory. The plan of the work is excellent 
and could hardly be changed for the better, but experience will no doubt 
suggest improvements of detail. 
and if possible, diagrams of omnibus routes, as likely to prove very wel- 
come additions. 

Books. 
a - and Labours of Sir Charles Bell, K.C.H., &e. By Amédée Pichot, 


Life of Malone, Editor of Shakespeare, with Selections from his Manuscript 
Anecdotes. By Sir James Prior, Sc. With a Portrait. 


! 
Perils and Panics of invasion in 1796-7-8, 1804-5, and at the Present Time. 


By Humphrey Blunt. 


Is it not Written? being the Testimony of Scripture against Romanism. By 
Edward S. Pryce, A.B. 
Government upon First Principles, Proved and Illustrated Analogically, By 


John Grossmith. 

Woman's Temptation. 
three volumes. 

Deafness and Diseases of the Ear. 
Exposed, and Remedies Suggested, 
By W. Wright, Esq. 

Pour Years in Burmah. By W. HU. Marshall, Esq. Intwo volumes. 

Scotland in the Middle Ages: Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social 
— By Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in the University of Edin- 

urgh. 

Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court of Timour, 
at Samarcand, a.p. 1403-6. Translated, for the first time, with Notes, a 
Preface, and an Introductory Life of Timour Beg, by Clements R. Markham, 
F.R.G.8. (Hakluyt Society.) 

Through the Tyrol to Venice. By Mrs. Newman Hall. 

London at a Glance. An Illustrated Atlas of London. 
Maps in sections, a Key Map of the Whole of London, seven thousand Street 


A Novel, Edited by the Hon, Mrs. Ralph Dutton, In 


The Fallacies of the Present Treatment 
From the Experiuce of Half a Century. 


a 
LITERARY NEWS. 


‘The Posthumous Papers of John Hunter, on Natural History 
Physiology, Generation, Psychology, Paleontology, and Comparative 
Anatomy,” edited, with Notes, by Professor Owen, are about to be pub- 
lished by Mr. John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 

Messrs. Blackwood and Son are reprinting in a separate form, the 
poem of “ St. Stephen’s,” lately published in Blackwood’s Magazine, ang 
attributed generally to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

“‘ The Jacobite Minstrelsy of Scotland,” edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Dr. Charles Mackay, is announced as forthcoming by 
Messrs. R. Griffin and Co. ; 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have in the press an *‘ Introduction to the His- 
tory of English Literature,” by Robert Demaus, M.A.; anda “ Com. 
pendium of English and Scotch Law, by James Paterson, Barrister-gt- 
Law. 

Mr. Lumley is reprinting an old English book of some interest in g 
literary, as well as in a theological point of view. It is “ The Femal] 
Glory ; or the Life and Death of our Blessed Lady, the Holy Virgin 
Mary, God’s Owne Immaculate Mother, by Anth: Stafford, Gent.” 
The work was written with the approval of Archbishop Laud, and pub- 
lished in the year 1635. It was vehemently assailed by the Puritans 
and as warmly defended by the High Church party. 

A translation of the Marquis de Moyes’s “ Recollections of the Em- 
bassy of Baron Gros to China and Japan, in 1857-58,” is in course of 
preparation by Messrs. Richard Griffith and Co, 

Among the new works just issued from the American press, are a 
* History of Georgia, from its first discovery by Europeans to 1798,” by 


| the Reverend Dr. Stevens; ** South and North, or Impressions received 








ang : Dentu, Paris. 
We would suggest for instance, lists, | 77°" * ars 


during a Trip to Cuba and the South,” by John 8, C. Abbott ; and “ Tra- 
vel and Study in Italy,” by Charles Eliot Norton. 

The second and last volume of the *‘ Dictionnaire des Synonymes,” by 
M. Guizot, is announced by Didier andCo., Paris. This work is to form 
part of the collected works of the author, of which twenty-five volumes 
have already appeared. 

All the French papers contain advertisements of the ‘* (Euvres com- 
plétes de Lamartine: edition personnelle, définitive, unique,” in forty 
volumes. It is understood that the holders of the copyright of Lamar- 
tine’s works, secing the failure of the subscription lately made on his be- 
half, have given up their rights in favour of the author, whe is now pub- 
lishing this new edition himself. 

The third volume of the ‘* Mémoires de M. Dupin,” has just been pub- 
lished by H. Plon, Paris. The book contains the Parliamentary career 
of the distinguished statesman during the period from 1832 to 1840, all 
which time he was President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Messrs. Hachette and Co., Paris, have just published a new ‘“ Histoire 
de Jeanne d’Are,” by M. Wallon, of the Institute, Professor of History 
at the Faculté des Lettres ; as also the first three volumes of a new edi- 
tion of the “* Lettres de Madame de Sevigné,” edited, with numerous 
notes and emendations, by M. de Monmerque. 

A new work of fiction by M. Victor Hugo, entitled “‘ Les Misérables,” 
and illustrative of the sufferings of the poor, is announced to appear in a 
Revue about to be founded at Paris by MM. Hetzel and Michel Lévy, 
fréres. 

The concluding volumes of the “ Correspondance de Béranger,” have 
been issued by M. Perrotin, Paris. The work now consists of four 
books, containing 1200 letters, and a catalogue and abrégé of 1500 
others. 

A “ Histoire des plus celébres Amateurs, et de leurs Relations avee les 
Artistes,” in five volumes, by M. Jules Dumernil, has been published by 
The work is divided into sections, containing the respec- 
tive histories of English, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French, and 
Italian amateurs. 

“ Découverte de Paris par une famille Anglaise 





” 


is the title of a very 


|-amusing work, with a great amount of open and covert persiflage on 
| 


; are about to be published, in Italian, at Milan. 


Containing thirty-six | 


References, a General Index to the Public Buildings, Hotels, Places of | 


Amusement, &c, 
Lectures on the Mountains ; or the Highlands and Highlanders of Strathspey 
and Badenoch. Second Series. 


New Epirions anp Reprints. 

Conquest and Colonization in North Africa; being the substance of a Series 
of Letters from Algeria published in the Times, with Introduction and 
Supplement containing the most recent French and other information on 
Moreceo. By George Wingrove Cooke. 

The Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. By George Glenny, F.H.S. 

The Culture of Flowers and Plants. By George Glenny, F.H.S. 

Poems and ays. By the late William Caldwell Roscoe. Edited, with a 
ny Memoir by his Brother-in-Law, Richard Holt Hutton, In two 

umes 


The uies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker, of London. By 
the Author of “* Mary Powell.” Third Edition. 
for Common Schools, in twenty-seven easy Lessons. By Charles 
J. 








England, just published by Hachette, Paris. It is from the pen of Sig- 
nor Ruflini, author of ** Docteur Antonio et Lorenzo Benoni.” 

Two works on and by ladies have just been published at Paris; 
namely, ‘‘ Les Femmes Chasseresses,’’ by the Comtesse d’Houdetot ; 
and “ L’Amour et la Femme,” by the fair feuilletoniste who writes 
under the nom de plume of Vicomtesse de Dax. 

A military and historical work, entitled “ Description des Batailles 
dont la Belgique a été le Théatre,”” by Captain Coussement, of the Royal 
Belgian Artillery, has been published by M. Flatou, Brussels, 

The first volume of the ‘ Voyage de J. Linden, exéeuté par ordre du 
Gouvernement Belge dans les Régions Inter-tropicales de ’ Amerique du 
Sud, pendant les années 1841 4 1845,” has appeared at Brussels. The 
work, which will be complete in three volumes, is published at the ex- 
pense of the Belgian Government. 

Two works, by very notable political personages of the present time, 
The first is a ** Collec- 
tion of the Political and Economical Writings of Count Cavour,” the 
second ‘ Considerations upon Central Italy,” by Signor Buoncompagni. 

The famous Neapolitan improvisatrice, Giannina Milli, extemporized 
on patriotic subjects at the Academy of Milan, on the 13th of this month. 
Some of her lyrical improvisations have appeared in the Italian journals, 
and are very highly spoken of. 

Bernadoni of Milan has published a complete ‘Guide to Milan,” 
“Guida di Milano,” which is likely to supersede the old guide-books 
compiled under Austrian control. ‘ A History of Italian, German, and 
French Music,” by F. Brendei, has appeared at Milan, as well as an his- 
torical essay on the contemporaneous drama, ‘Cenni sul Teatro Dram- 
matico Contemporaneo,” by Francesco dall’ Ongaro, the celebrated poet. 

In Milan also is published a scientific monthly periodical. It is di- 
vided into three heads :—** Universal Annals of Medicine,” ‘ Universal 
Annals of Statistics, Public Economy, History, Travels and Commerce,” 
and ‘* Annals of Chemistry aphlied to Medicine.” ‘The editors are said 
to be men fully competent to deal with their subjects. 

A remarkable volume is about to issue from the publishing house of 
Mr. John Chapman. It is called Pentateuchism Analysed, and it gives, 


in a very readable form, a review of the first section of the Pentateuch, 
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as Strauss has examined other portions of the Scriptures, in order to ex- | over almost without notice. We found it necessary to complain of the 
pound the opinion of the writer that the ancient work is composed of | unsatisfactory character of the previous concert; but this has been more 


several distinct writings commingled. If he succeed, the author pro- 

mises further researches. The subject is not new, but it is here treated 

jn a more popular, and, perhaps, a more complete form than in previous 

investigations of the kind. At all events, it will be thought curious, 
MR, COLLIER AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Sir Frederick Madden has addressed the following letter to the Times, 
dated British Museum, March 19. 

“I should feel much obliged by the insertion of the present letter, in 
case the pressure of more important public business will admit of it. Mr. 
J. P. Collier, in his ‘reply’ to Mr. Hamilton's ‘inquiry’ into the $ 
speare forgeries, has not contented himself with using legitimate weapons of 
defence, but has made such insinuations touching the treatment of the folio 
Shakespeare during the time it was intrusted to my care by his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire that I feel compelled, on behalf of myself and col- 











leagues, to give the most unqualified denial to such ealumni Mr. Col- 
lier has insinuated, in no obscure terms, that the recent ‘ pencillings’ on 


«win 

the margins of this folio were inserted at the British Museum, and, further, 
that if these pencillings should be thought to resemble his own handwriting, 
it is only to be ascribed to the fact that his hand must have been familiar 
to many in the Museum. I fee! it, therefore, due to the Duke of Devon- 
shire and to the Museum to declare that during the time the folio Shakespeare 
was committed to my charge, it was kept strictly under my « : 
and responsibility, and I deny most positively that any note, cith: 
eil or ink, was made in the volume. As to the question of the gen 
of the manuscript notes, I woul pose that Mr. Collier should 
the appointment of a proper tril lof competent persons, who should de- 
finitively pronounce upon it. Mr. Collier also makes a churge against the 
department of manuscripts of 
folio Shakespeare. I answer that there was no fly-leaf in the volume. 
Mr. Hamilton, in his letter to the Zines on the 1st of August last, spoke of 
the ‘ water-mark of the leaves pasted inside the covers.’ Mr. Collier in 
his ‘reply,’ chooses to convert these leaves into a ‘ fly-leaf,’ and having 
thus made a foolish blunder, concludes by charging the manuseript de- 
partment with the crime of having abstracted a leaf which in reality had no 
existence ! ; 

“* As to the offensive personalities of Mr. Collier towards mys 
pear to be designed only to divert attention from the real Y s 
and I shall not notice them here further than to declare that Mr. Collier has 
knowingly misrepresented the facts.” 
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Che Theatres. 

Once more have we beer plunged into an Arcadia of the eighteenth 
century, by a new piece which was brought out at the Lyceum on Mon- 
day, and is called the 4))¢ Vaudreuil. A young military officer of the 
present French régime thinks he would like to see the court of Louis 
XV., and he finds in the Abbé Vaudreuil an agent ready and willing to 
gratify his whim,—the said Abbé being a sort of demon clad in the style 
of the old ecclesiastical gallants. ‘Time rolls a hundred years back, and 
the foolish youth is not a little delighted to find himself and his sweet- 
heart in the middle of the Pare aux Cerfs, where Madame Pompadour 
reigns amid all the glorics of a féte & la Watteau, surrounded by the 
esprits forts of her period. Soon, however, the lieutenant discovers that 
he had better have left his lady-love in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, instead of leading her into the life of 1754, where she is exposed 
to the attentions of courtly profligates. Most successful is the treache- 
rous Abbé, who lures her into a gavotte that makes a deep impression on 
her heart, but her flirtation is spe: 
tended for the Abbé, and received in her own bosom. 
lieutenant to find that he has only murdered his mistress in a dream, 
from which he emerges to marry her with the most wakeful solicitude. 
The dream, however, is the essential part of the piece, which is merely 


constructed for the sake of presenting a living tableau of the days of 


swords and powder. A view of the Pare aux Cerfs has been beautifully 
painted by Mr. W. Callcott, and the picture is pleasantly enlivened by 
dances, in which Madame Celeste, who plays the demon Abbé, takes a 
conspicuous part. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. Theodore Barriére has favoured the Théatre Francais with a little 
one-act comedy, entitled Le Fev au Couvent, which, in its general ten- 
dency, resembles La Joie de le Maison, known here as the Little Treasure. 
A certain count, who, a widower in carly life, has abandoned himself to 
a long course of dissipation, receives an unexpected visit from his young 
daughter, the convent in which she is educated having been destroyed by 
fire. Her artless affection teaches him that there are joys more solid 
than those of brilliant vice, and thus his reform is effected. 

At the Variétés, there are two new farces, A stout lady, whose stout- 
ness is her only calamity, and whio tries all means to get rid of it, till 
her husband tells her that he would like to see her stouter still, is the 
heroine of La Femme aux Cornichons, so ealled by its authors, MM, Si- 
raudin and Delacour, because cucumbers are among the antidotes to 
obesity employed by the fair suiferer. The other novelty, written by 





lily cut short by a sword-thrust in- | 


Happy is the | 


having abstracted a fly-leaf from the | 


unsatisfactory still. The first part was made up of sacred music, and 
seemed an imitation of the once famous Ancient Concerts; with this dif- 
ference, that the Ancient Concerts had one of the noblest orchestras in 


| London, whereas this concert of the Musical Society of London had no 


orchestra at all. There was an anthem by Purcell, grand and solemn in 
Westminster Abbey, for which it was written ; but this music, essentially 
ecclesiastical, loses all its solemnity and power when transferred from the 
cathedral choir to the concert-room. Another anthem, by Mendelssohn, 
not only suffered from this cause, but from being really unworthy of the 
composer. It is an attempt to imitate the English cathedral style, and 
is unfortunately on the same words with the sublime anthem of Dr, 
Croft, **O Lord, thou hast searched me out,” with which it cannot for a 
moment be compared, The only really effective piece in this part of the 
concert was old Samuel Wesley’s motet for a double choir, “ In exitu 
Israel,” which was vigorously performed, and roused, for the time, the 
audience from their evident state of weariness. The second part of the 
concert was worse still; for it consisted almost entirely of songs and 
ballads accompanied on the piano, such as one can hear at any ordinary 
benefit concert. 

Such a concert calls for some notice, not on its own account, but as 
coming from a society which makes such mighty professions. We sus- 
pect that it is an illustration of the adage, “too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” The Executive Council consists of eighteen members—a hete- 
rogencous mixture of professional musicians, music-sellers, lawyers, di- 
vines, and other amateurs; and the result seems to show that, in the 
multitude of such counsellors, there is not wisdom. Perhaps a ** Reform 
Bill”’ brought into the society's legislature, might have some good effect 
in improving its constitution, 

There have been this week two better concerts than the above : the New 
Philharmonic, and that of the Amateur Musical Society. Dr. Wylde, alone 
and unassisted, gave an excellent and highly successful performance, It 
included Beethoven's “ Pastoral Symphony,” Mendelssohn’s Overture, 
“ Fingal’s Cave,” Auber’s “ Masaniello,” Berlioz’s Ilungarian March,” 
and Mozart's panoforte Concerto in E flat, magnificently executed by Miss 
Arabella Goddard. Several fine vocal picces, too, were sung by Madame 
Sainton Dolby and Miss Augusta Thomson, a young lady who, it will be 
remembered, gained the highest honours at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
made her débit here last season with distinguished success. The concert of 
the Amatcur Society gave satisfactory proof of the great progress made 
by the orchestra under the able direction of Mr. Henry Leslie. A 
youthful pianist, Miss Fanny Howell, (the daughter of an eminent 
contrabassist) displayed much talent in the performance of one of 





| Sterndale Bennett's Concertos ; and Miss Rose, a young lady of family 


and fashion, showed, by her brilliant and musicianlike execution of one 
of Louisa Pyne’s most difficult brayuras, how thoroughly many of our 
female amateurs are instructed in music. 

There was a performance of Jadus Maccabeus at St. Martin's Hall on 
Wednesday evening, under the direction of Mr. Iullah, which would 


| have been an excellent one, but it was marred by the unexpected indis- 
position of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was consequently unable to sing ; and 


MM. Clairville and E. Moreau, and entitled Un Dréle de Monde, turns | 


on three mésalliances. An honest citizen weds his maid-servant, while 
street-conjuror. The dissolution of the three marriages brings the piece 
to a happy conclusion. 

The Palais Royal has surpassed itself. A vaudeville, in three acts, by 
MM. Lablache and Delacour, is so exceedingly indelicate that, although 


it has delighted the public, some of the papers shrink from the task of 


describing it. Our readers will, under the circumstances, be satisfied with 
the title—La Sensitive. 

Marseilles,—the town which above all others decentralizing artists 
would raise into rivalry with Paris—rejoices in the production of an 
opera, yet unheard on the banks of the Seine. The words are by M. A. 


Dieu. Let not any profanity be suspected in this title; it merely sig- 
nifies the medieval Trial by Battle. 


Wusic. 

The second concert of the Musical Society of London,—considering 
the lofty pretensions with which this large association commenced its 
career,—ought to have been the great musical event of the week. But 
it has not; and, indeed, was so poor and uninteresting that it has passed 


his airs in this oratorio are of such a nature that no one can supply his 
place even tolerably. The other principal parts were very well sus- 
tained by Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, and Mrs. Thomas. 

The Londen Glee and Madrigal Union began on Monday last, at St. 
James's Hall, a new series of their delightful performances, which are to 
be given daily till the end of next week. 

The hopes of the recovery of poor Jullien have been disappointed. 
Ile died on Wednesday last, in the maison de santé where he had been 
placed. The subscription set on foot here for his benefit is continued 
for his widow and surviving relatives, who, it appears, stand in the ut- 
most need of relief. 

Wagner's famous opera, Texnhauser, about the merits of which there 
has been such violent controversy, is to be produced next season at Paris, 
with the utmost splendour. The preparations for its performance, says 
the Gazette Musicale, are actually begun. A grand opera on the subject 
of Byron’s Don Juan, by Victor Massé, is about to be performed at the 
Théatre Lyrique. 

Flotow, the author of Martha, has obtained another success by his 
new opera on the subject of Shakespeare's Winter's Tale, brought out at 
Schwerin. 

A Chair of Music has been created at the University of Leipzig, and 
Iierr Langer has been appointed to the professorship. 





BLIND MUSICIANS AND MECHANICS, 

Our readers may remember that, on the first day of the year 1859, we 
drew their attention toan admirable Institution for enabling blind work- 
men and women to help themselves. We then gave a short account of 
the way in whieh it sprang up under the fostering care of its foundress, 
and an appeal was made to the British public for that sympathetic as- 
sistance to the unfortunate which is always so readily afforded when the 
case is one of undoubted importance and worth. This appeal and others, 
made subsequently by other newspapers, have been made to some purpose 


: - — : | if we may judge from the results we witnessed on Wednesday last, at the 
his nephew and niece respectively marry a female rope-dancer and a | a 


Repository of the Institution, yy styled, ‘‘ The Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind.” Some of these results, 
namely, the enlarged premises, and the increased number of poor blind 
people employed with the articles manufactured, may be seen by our 
readers for themselves, if they will go to the Repository, No, 127, 
Euston Road, near St. PancrasChurch. But we regret that they cannot 
witness one result which we saw and heard on Wednesda t—the 


| Blind Musicians who gave a quasi private Concert in a room of the house. 


uare was 


How unlike the gilded seloons of King Street or Hanover 
ormances 


that low ceiled and shapeless room! But some of the 


Carcassone ; the music is by M. A. Morel, and the title is Le Jugement de | would have called forth the low murmur of applauding veless i 


those haunts of fashionable and fastidious concert lovers. The style 


| in which a blind pianist, (Mr. James Lea Summers,) played Beethoven's 


Moonlight Sonata, was such as to satisfy the most enthusiastic admirer of 
that coil of linked sweetness. There was no blindness in the execution— 
the hands, did not feel but saw their way to the notes—the ing over 
the keyboards was done with a grace and careless decision which Hallé 
and Clauss would have appreciated, and few but they can excel. The 
absorption of the player in his own performance was a thing that marked 
it as uncommon. He played as if unconscious that any one heard but 
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himself, which gave asecret charm to the listener. The enjoyment of all 
the vocal and instrumental performers, was a thing so evident that it in- 
creased that of the sympathizing and compassionate audience. 
art thou, beam of light?’ was most accurately and effectively given, 
and indeed everything attempted was achieved with more or less success. 
We shall only be too glad to assist at another such little concert of 
Blind performers. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(Published by Cramer, Brae, and Co.) 
Lurline ; an Opera in three acts. Written by Edward Fitzball ; composed by 
W. Vincent Wallace. 

The favourable opinion of this opera, which the public have expressed 
by going in crowds night after night to witness its performance at 
Covent Garden, is entirely borne out by the closest examination of it in 
its printed form. This exemination Messrs. Cramer and Co., by their 
very handsome edition, just published, have given us the means of 
making ; and it has even increased our admiration of the opera as a 
pure and genuine work of art. An arrangement of the music, suited to 
the chamber, in which the orchestral score is compressed into an accom- 
paniment for the pianoforte, has of course the disadvantage of not 
placing fully in the critic’s view the composer’s skill in giving richness, 
variety, and effect to the combinations of instruments ; but this dis- 
advantage, to which all arranged music is liable, is greatly lessened by 
the masterly manner in which the arrangement has been executed, 
doubtless by the composer himself. Ihe vocal score is quite complete, 
and contains the music to every word in the opera—airs, concerted 
pieces, choruses,—not even omitting the recitatives in which the lightest 
parts of the dialogue are carried on; so that experienced musicians are 
enabled to become thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the work, 
and to enjoy its beauties though they have never heard it in the theatre ; 
and those who have had this pleasure will find it renewed when they 
hear the principal morceaux sung and played by half-a-dozen musical 
ladies and gentlemen gathered round the drawing-room piano. 


[Published by Happon.] 
Prayer-Book Chants, for Quires and Congregations. 
lett, Mus. Doc. 


By Henry John Gaunt- 


Dr. Gauntlett is an able and experienced musician, especially conver- | 


“Where 1 





sant with the ecclesiastical branch of the art ; and, therefore, a new pub- | 
lication from him, connected with the service of the Church of England, | 


is entitled to attention. This book, moreover, has a speciality of its own. 


Our fine Chants belonging to the Morning and Evening Services are sung | 


at present in a way which detracts greatly from their solemn and im- 
pressive character. The only voices are, in the Cathedrals, the choris- 
ters, or vicars-choral, of whom there is always a miserably scanty mus- 
ter; in the parish-churches, there are only a few children in the organ- 
loft ; while the congregation are invariably silent. Even when the con- 
gregation join in the psalmody, no attempt is made to join in the chants ; 
the reason evidently being that they do not sing because they have no 
music to sing from. This want is now supplied by Dr. Gauntlett. He 
has given the music usually sung to the Venite Hrultemus, the Te Deum, 
the Benedictus, the Jubilate, the Magnificat, the Cantate Domino, the 
Nune Demittis, and the Deus Misereatur ; all arranged for four voices, 
with an accompaniment for the organ :—together with the Chants in the 
Litany and in the Communion Service. The plain and simple harmonies 
in ordinary use are retained; so that any member of the congregation, 
whatever may be the register of his or her voice, who possesses that ele- 
mentary knowledge of music now acquired by most people, may join in 
the sacred harmony. Everybody knows how much grandeur is given to 
the Psalms by the united voices of the congregation in churches where 
this excellent practice has been adopted: and a similar effect would be 
produced were the same practice extended to the Chants of our grand 
and simple Liturgy. 
[Published by Leaner and Cock.) 
Musical Readings of Longfellow’s Poetry. By Frank Romer. 

This is a collection of songs by Longfellow with Frank Romer’s 
music, published in numbers, of which twenty have appeared. The 
American poet is the counterpart of our own Tennyson in many things, 
and particularly in the great number of songs which have inspired the 
genius of musicians. Their lyrics are not merely little poems, but really 
and essentially songs, the offspring of musical feeling in the poet, and 
suggestive of musical ideas to the composer. Longfellow has found a 
congenial interpreter in Frank Romer, who is deservedly one of the most 

pular song writers of the day. Though an accomplished musician, he 

as confined himself to this branch of his art; and his many English 
songs and ballads are distinguished for unaffected simplicity, graceful 
flow of melody, and the perfect adaptation of the music to the sentiment 
and expression of the words. Of these ‘‘ Musical Readings’? we would 
especially recommend the “ H to the Night,” ‘The Golden Mile 
Stone,” ‘My Lost Youth,” and “The Two Angels” to the attention of 
our readers. 

Day Dreams : Song. Composed by Frank Romer. 

The words of this song are anonymous—probably by Mr. Romer him- 
self ; for he has sometimes set his own verses to music. The subject is 
not new—a regretful musing on days long past, but it is treated with 
feeling, and has suggested a melody which reminds us of the Canzonets of 
Haydn. We cannot pay it a higher compliment. 

Fischer Lied.” Composed by Virginia Gabriel. 


** Old Memories,” ” 
** Guarda che Duna” ; Melodia da Lisa. 
“* Owere I bleat *; Song. Written by George Linley; 


composed by 










Giacinto Marras. 

“* Sweet r, though we're parted” ;R . Composed by Donizetti. 
Virginia is an amateur; alady distinguished in society for 
t ts, and particularly for her talents as a composer 
pianist, two pieces named above are morceaux de salon for the 
pianoforte. may be called Leider ohne Worte ; for they are not 
only similar in form to Mendelssohn’s famous pi so entitled, but 
beauties ; each of being a beautiful 


have no small share of 
and melodious & rich accompaniment for the piano; 80 con- 
structed that the ski performer is able to produce at once the effect 
of a voice and an instrument, blended so age et perfectly distinct. 
Lisa is aleo an amateur; a young » highly gifted as a composer, 
who gives only her christian name to the public. Her song. “ Guarda 
che bianca luna,” is a beautiful melody, in a pure Italian style, and 
embellished by a rich yet delicate accompaniment. 


} the hand are most impressive. 


Signor Marras has long been known in the most fashionable circles as 
an excellent vocal instructor, and a favourite chansonnier de salon, He 
has composed many fine Italian songs, but this is the only song of his 
with English words, that we have met with. He betrays, however ne 
want of skill in the musical treatment of our language, and his song is 
altogether, a graceful and expressive composition. 5 

Donizetti’s Romance is an Italian air to which English words haye 
been adapted. In the adaptation, the character and expression of the 
melody have been preserved, and we have a very excellent English song 
The words are elegant, but contain a glaring plagiarism :-— si 

** Ah, yes ! still shall we be united 
In brighter realms of peace above. 

This, unfortunately, reminds us of something much more beautiful— 

the conclusion of the song in Jephtha— 
** Brighter scenes I seek above, 
In the realms of peace and love.’ 


Fine Arts. 
WORKS OF FRENCH AND FLEMISH ARTISTS, 

The French exhibition bids fair to become established as firmly in Pal] 
Mall as any of our own. The collection first shown to the public on 
Monday, contains many excellent cabinet pictures, chiefly of genre and 
paysage by Meissonier, Lamoriniere, Veyrassat, Lambinet, Breton, 
Baugnict and Edouard Frére. By Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur there 
are two small works, “‘A Grey Mare and Foal,’ dated 1852, and 
“Fawns in a Cover,” both very truthful bits of animal painting. A 
very large landscape with cattle by M. Troyon, singularly gloomy and 
heavy in colour is one of the most noticeable pictures, and very charae- 
teristic of the school of French landscape-painters. An English subject 
has been chosen by M. C. L. Muller, * Henry VIII. conversing with 
Sir T. More and Bishop Fisher”; this picture is carefully not to say 
timidly painted, but it will not fail to interest English painters, by being 
in many respects so different in execution from the English method; 
this, and a large picture of ‘‘ Columbus breaking the Egg,” are the only 
examples of historical painting. 


’ 


THE PORTLAND GALLERY, 

The “ Institution of the Fine Arts’? was rather a grand name to be 
assumed by a few free brushes not disposed to submit to the principle of 
selection adopted by the Academy thirteen yi ago, and we are not 
aware that the Institution consists of anything more than a place wher 
artists who can paint pictures of a certain merit may send their works, 
to occupy the walls upon payment of a rent per square foot. The inten- 
tion was direct and fair enough, and from time to time pictures of supe- 
rior merit have made their appearance, and artists have come into notiec 
who might, without this opportunity, have been long doomed to blush 
unseen, Mr. Lauder, a painter of undoubted aspirations and consider- 
able merit, is not seen elsewhere ; his style is peculiarly devoted to ex- 
pression at the sacrifice of much that is considered indispensable by the 
schools, but he succeeds in impressing those who can bring themselves ti 
peer through the dark gloom of his colouring, with a solemn and sympa- 
thetic feeling, especially in sacred subjects. His picture in this exhi- 
bition of ** The Saviour breaking Bread”? evinces a tine feeling for the 
grand and noble; the expression of the head of Christ and the attitude of 
We prefer this simplicity of treatment to 
where the 










his more venturesome effort in “ Christ denied by Peter,” 


| composition is too evidently formal, and the accessories verge upon th 





melodramatic. 

Landscape is the favourite walk of most of the artists in this gallery 
the Williams family as usual take the lead, but we cannot say with any 
new ideas ; indeed, their pictures this year have a tone of red throughout 
them which is not agreeable, and in spite of the good drawing and tacile 
handling, they get a lurid air foreign to the freshness of nature. We no- 


| tice in many of the pictures a disposition either to be guided by or to 


rival the photograph, a tendency which is to be regretted, because, it 
will certainly lead to an inanimate and unfecling way of painting, quite 
as detestable as the conventional style. ‘There are some instances of de- 
cided advance noticeable, as in the view of “ St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey,” 
by J. Peel; and in the pictures of “ Cornish Fishermen,” by J.G. Naish, 
which are full of truthful and simple-minded study, and a view from the 
French coast, with sheep on the cliff, over the Dover Straits, by H. 
B. W. Davis. The very spirited and richly-tinted water-colour draw- 
ings of Mrs. Murray are also prominent among the few excellencies of the 
gallery. 


PROGRESS THE MOORE RAPHAEL. 
The exhibition of the Moore Raphael, the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,”’ at 
Vienna attained ever increasing success while it lasted. In its arrange- 
ments, the Government most handsomely met Mr. Moore’s liberal spirit; 
for we have already stated that the proceeds of the exhibition are devoted 
entirely to local and charitable objects. It is now said that, in order to pay 
honour to so great a work of art, and to diminish the risk of damage, the 
Imperial Government at Vienna forwarded a despatch specially ordering 
that Mr. Moore’s baggage should be exempted from search at the Custom 
House upon his leaving the Austrian capital for Venice. Amongst those 
who have visited the picture, and have more than endorsed the attestation 
of its authorship, has been Professor Eitelberger, lecturer on art at the 
University and at the Imperial and Royal Academy of Vienna, and a 
collaborateur on the Deutsches Kunstblatt of Berlin with Dr. Ernst 
Forster of Munich, M. Passavant, and M. W: n. Professor Furich, the 
distinguished historical painter of Vienna, and, like Schnorr, fellow- 
labourer with Overbeck and Veit on the Massimi frescoes at Rome, declares 
the authenticity of the picture evident at a glance ; M. Louis Griiner, well 
known in this country, concurring in that opinion. ; 
The same success has attended the exhibition of the painting in Venice. 
On the 27th of February, the Governor, with Baron Prato, the Secretary to 
the Luogotenenza, visited the Academia di Belle Arti, and devoted a long 
time to a close and delighted scrutiny of the work. visit was fol- 
lowed by a letter communicating his Excellency’s impressions: we subjoin 
a translation— 


OF 


[TRANSLATION. } 
“ Venice, March 1, 1860. 
“«Str—We have the pleasure to communicate to you, that, in consequence 
of your having with immense success publicly exhibited in Paris,* Munich, 
* The Apollo and Marsyas was not exhibited at Paris in aid of any Institution. 
At Munich and at Venice it was exhibited in aid of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund ; 
at Dresden and at Vieana, in aid of the Schiller Foundation Fund. 
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Dresden, and Vienna, in furtherance of pious and philanthropic objects, the 
icture of ‘ Apollo and Marsyas,’ in your possession, and of this picture's 
paving been everywhere acknowledged to be not only an undoubted original, 
py Raphael, but one of singular interest, and in consequence, moreover, of 
your having desired to exhibit the said picture in this Accademia di Belle 
‘4rti side by side with the corresponding original drawing by Raphael, the 
Supreme I. R. Ministry of Worship and Public Instruction in reply to the 
tition which you had addressed to it, and in consideration that the exhi- 
ition of your famous picture, side by side with the original drawing be- 
longing to this Academy, would be of the deepest interest to all artists and 
lovers of art, forwarded orders to the Government of this Luogotenenza, not 
only to grant you the public exhibition of your picture of Apollo and Mar- 
syas, side by side with the corresponding drawing belonging to this Acade- 
my, in a suitable place in the same, but by every possible means zealously 
to assist you towards this object. 

“ At the same time, the Supreme Ministry of Worship and Public In- 
struction, in order to protect so great a treasure as an original picture by 
Raphael from every possible risk through inadvertent handling, enjoin 
the Government of this Luogotenenza to make arrangements that the usual 
Customhouse operations be waived respecting the case containing it, particu- 
larly on your quitting Venice, and that, above all, be omitted the opening of 
it or the placing of any seal upon it, lest its contents be endangered. 

“In the orders given on this head to the Presidency of the Accademia di 
Belle Arti, and in the understanding entered into with the I. R. Prefecture 
of Finance, you will have recognised the ready zeal with which the Govern- 
ment of this Luogotenenza has fulfilled the high behests of the Supreme 
Ministry. 

“In the meantime, steps will at once be taken that the name of Montagna 
be erased from Raphael's original drawing of Apollo and Marsyas belonging 
to the Accademia di Belli Arti of Venice, and that its authenticity be so 
established as to cause all doubt to cease. 

*“ Accept the assurance of my highest consideration. 
** POGGENBURG.”” 

The Marchese P. Selvatico has expressed his astonishment that the pic- 
ture should have been allowed to leave England ata time when the au- 
thorities of our National Gallery are spending large sums on inferior pic- 
tures like the Pisani Paul Veronese the Family of Darius. The Marquis, 
formerly a Director of the Academia di Belle Arti at Venice, may be seen 
cited as an authority in Sir Charles Eastlake’s annual reports. 

BIRTHS, 

On the 12th of March, in Mansfield Street, the Lady Ulick Browne, of a 
daughter. 

On the 13th, at 1, Campden Grove, Kensington, the Wife of William Charles Kent, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law, of a son. 

P oo 14th, at Broughton Castle, Banbury, the Lady Augusta Fiennes, of a 
aughter. 

On the 14th, at 16, Eccleston Square, the Hon. Mrs. Frederic Hobart, of a son. 

On the 17th, at 1, Hyde Park Place, the Hon. Mrs. Hughes, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, the Wife of Bulkley J. Mackworth Praed, Esq., of a son, 

On the 19th, Lady Elcho, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 13th of February, at Port of Spain, Trinidad, T. Malcolm Sabine Pasley, 
Esq., Commander R.N., H.M.S. Atalanta, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Sabine Pasley, Bart., to Emma Louisa, eldest daughter of the late W. Losh, Esq., 
of Trinidad. 

On the Mth, at Soufriere, St. Lucia, and at Trinity Church, Castries, his Worship 
the Hon. James Macfarlane, Mayor of Castries, and Member of her Majesty’s Legis- 
lative Council, to Anna Maria Flora, second daughter of James Macfarlane, sen., 
Esq., of Leadenhall Street, London, merchant. 

On the 15th of March, at 93, Constitution Street, Leith, Edward Cazalet, Esq., of 
St. Petersburg, to Elizabeth Sutherland, daughter of William Marshall, Esq., C.D., 
Danish Consul-General for Scotland. 

On the 15th, at Bishops Lydeard, Somersetshire, by the Rev. Francis Warre, A.M., 
Major Hercules Walker, of the Rifle Brigade, to Julia Decima, daughter of Sir John 
Hesketh Lethbridge, of Sandhill Park, Bart., in that county. 

On the 17th, at Dawlish, Colonel John Graham, of Barnstaple, late of the 
H.E.1.C.S., son of the late Captain Charles Graham, of Greigston, Scotland, to 
Jane, daughter of Vice-Admiral Thomas Dick, of Dawlish, South Devon. 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th of February, at Lima, Lionel Lambert, R.N., Commander H.M.S. 
Vixen, second surviving son of Francis J. Lambert, Esq., of 2, Portugal Street, 
Grosvenor Square, aged twenty-six. 

On the 10th of March, at 13, Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh, Helen, wife of Major 
General Swinburne, of Marcus and Ponton Hall. 

On the llth, at Hastings, Lady Payne, relict of the Rev. Sir Coventry Payne, 
Bart., and third daughter of the late Peter Wright, Esq., of Hatfield Priory, in the 
county of Essex, aged sixty-two. 

On the Mth, at Oxford, the Rev. John Baker, M.A., Chaplain of Christ Church, 
and Head Master of the Cathedral School, aged thirty-four. 

On the 14th, at 2, Burwood Place, Hyde Park, aged seventy, John Stewart, Esq., 
formerly M,P. for Lymington. 

On the 16th, at 5, Crescent, Ardrossan, Lieut. 

On the 16th, at The Cloisters, Westminster, aged two years, Florence Mulgrave, 
youngest child of the Rev. G. H. and Lady Cecilia Kepton. 

On the 17th, at Dover House, Georgiana, Lady Dover, in the fifty-sixth year of her 
age. 





-Col. John Dalziel, Madras Army. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 20. 
Bankrupts.—James Hexny Kepsroxr, Cowes, Isle of Wight, tishmonger—Fre- 
perick Writs Mitevenx, Westbourne Park Villas, boardinghouse-keeper—GrorGe 
Ruinspa.e, Gower Place, Euston Square, surgeon—Joseru Bisnor Jonnson, Aber- 
deen Mews, Islington, livery-stable-keeper—Keup Gotpsmiru, Sutton, Ely, Cam- 
bridgeshire, miller—Mrex Bexrimo and James Picciorro, New Broad Street, City, 
merchants—WiILtiaAM Manns, Nottingham, draper—Henxny Smarr, Gloucester, 





printer—THomas Nicuo.sex, jun, and Isatan Brrr Nicuoison, Gloucester, coal- | 


merchants- James Meine and Rosgerr Carr, Attercliff-cum-Darnall, Yorkshire, 
glass-manufacturers. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 23, 

Rankrupts.—Joseru Cuaktes Bai, Salisbury, miller—James Henperson, Not- 
tingham, draper—So.omon Portman, Oldbury, Worcester, innkeeper—WILLIAM 
Roruwett, Enfield Highway, boardhouse-keeper—James Smrrn Spencer, Great 
Russell Street, wine-merchant—Jonn Perkins, Oakham, Rutlandshire, haber- 
dasher—Henry Coorgr, Aldgate, grocer—Cuartes Honuxeswortn Trppury. 
Lavender Dock Wharf, Surrey, wharfinger—Ricuarp Lockrxeron Core, Lime St. 
merchant—NaTHanNteL Svrrn, jun., London, hotel-keeper—James Lone, Leeds, 
spirit-merchant—THomas Sampson, Stroud, Gloucestershire, shawl-manutacturer, 
and Wituiam Barxarp, Minchinhampton, shawl-manufacturer—Rocer Dtvine 
McManus, St. Austel, Cornwall, apothecary—James Scorr, Tweedmouth, Berwick- 
upon-T weed, millwright—James Steven, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatier. 


PRICES CURRENT. | 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 








3 per Cent Consols...........+++ | 98h | 98g | 98 oy | 94a | 94g 
Ditto for Account ..... rt | e) Ye ee | 944 943 oat 
3 per Cents Reduced ° <— — ——_ om —_— 
New 3 per Cemts ........c-sceceeeeel —_— — | —_— — —_— 
Annuities 1880 ............06+ j— —_ —_— —_ ~— 
Annuities 1885 ........... re = —_— |— -_ — 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ............ i—_—) —_— i — —_— -—— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent . fi_— | —— | ji— 2ts} 
Exchequer Bills, lid. per diem...... Zz j= 17 Is 1 | #19 

Exchequer Bonds, 500/........ ei 22 20 | 20 9 | Ww] 

India Bonds 4 per Cent .... untae Geen 2 | 2pm 2dis. | — | 3dis 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




























































Austrian ........ -— BSCR coccccocce eeccces 4ip.ct.; — 
Belgian .. te 98} Mexican .. t=— | 2g 
Ditto ..... 2i— —— Peruvian ........ ae [lhl 
Brazilian... S— 102} | Portuguese 1853 .. 3 44 
Buenos Ayres 6‘— 854 Russian ....... es 1074 
Chilian ..... 6— 106 Sardinian t6— S34 
Danish t— 100} Spanish ........+++++ is 45 
Ditto 3=— _ Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 34h 
Ditto Passive .......+.ceeeseees 4 
Turkish .. = | 79 
Venezue — ! 26} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratrways— r ANKS— 
Bristoland Exeter. . coos} 1024 Australasian 77 
Caledonian......... -| 90, British North Americ —_— 
Chesterand Holyhea eee —_ i 69} 
Eastern Counties......... } 55) 37 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ iu Commercial of London .........| 20 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scotsh.& AustralianChtd.,; —— 
Great Northern ..........++-+++ } 1123 LONGO 2... 60s eeeceeeeeeeeeeeee j 52 
Great South. and West.Ireland.; —— London and County ......+-+++. 33 
Beans Weekes. occccccccccccces } 654 Lendon Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia, 224 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. ° 100} London Joint Stock......+++++« | RIEY 
Lancaster and Carlisle... . m 2u74 London and Westminste . 564 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 111 National Bank . — 
London and Blackwall ......... 69 National Provin ‘1 
London and North-Western.... 9% New South Wal —_ 
London and South Western. ...} 93 Oriental .......+ 44} 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. | 4a Isjexd 
| ine eeeererreE 1133 | 73 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)) —— 30 
North British............+...++ | 61k 44 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... 93 29 
North-Eastern—York .......... 76} —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton’ 41 
Scottish Central .. ese e< 174 120 
Scottish Midland......... 6” 
South Eastern and Dover .. | 883 —_ 
Eastern of France...... | — WEIEEEER coccccccccccccccescese 102 
East Indian ............ | 102 MiscELLaNgovs— | 
Geelong and Melbourne |— Australian Agricultural.,.....- | 323 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... | 35] British American Land.... ji— 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 99} Camada .....cccceceseees | 129 
Great Western of Canada ..../ 13 Crystal Palace ..... . 27} 
Paris and Lyons .........+... -— Electric Telegraph . | 108} 
Mines— General Steam..... i= 
Australian..... | —_ London Discount . —_— 
Brazilian imperial... . | i National Discount....... 44 
Ditto St. John del Rey. | 228 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 80} 
Cobre Copper.......... | — Royal Mail Steam......... evees $2; 
Rhymney Irom .........ee.00s o* -— South Australian .............. ' 354 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2ist day of March 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 










Notes issued ......eecceeeeee -£29,062,435 Government Debt . . -£11,015,100 
Other Securities....... - 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . ++ 14,587,435 
Silver Bullion........ eeeceeee - 
29,062,435 £29,062,435 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors ‘Capital £14,553,000 | Government Securities(inciu 
BD ccccccecece P 3,740,163 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,221,190 
Public Deposits’ . ee 10,1 543 Other Securities...........+ + 22,575,833 

Other Deposits 12,932,920 Notes . 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 717,041 | Gold and Silver COIN... cc ceee 788,939 








£42,305 ,667 £42,305 ,667 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-BKanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 











BULLION Peroz. | 6 METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, 8 ’ > ‘opper, Brit.Cakes £112 0 0 ..4£0 © © 
en ee tanderd, £3.17 ® | tron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 5 @ 
exican Dollars ........+++++ o O05 2 | Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0.. 24 5 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard........ © 5 2 | Steel, Swedish Keg..19 0 0.. 0 00 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 23. 
4. 8! ‘ s. | . s. | s. . 
Wheat,R. 0. 42to48 Fine ..... . 48t0 50 Fine...... 68to73 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 


Fine...... 49—52 Foreign,R. 40— 50, Peas, Hog... 30—35 | Oats, Feed... 20—23 
Red, New. 38—45 | White F. 53 —55 Maple .... 35— 38 | Fine .... 23-— 26 
Pine 


ine ...... 46—48 Rye ....... + 23—32 White .... 35—37 | Poland ... 23—25 
White Old 44—50  Barley...... 25 —28 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine .... 25—27 
Pine ..... . 51—53! Malting .. 34—42) Beans, Ticks 30—35 | Potato.... 26—28 


New...... 40—47 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Harrow... 37—44 Fine .... 28— 30 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 









Por the Week ending March 17 | Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
45s. 24, | Rye ....... 34s. 10d.) Wheat.... dds. 5d, | Rye .....+- 
3% 5 Beans. 3 7 | Barley.... 35 9 | Beans . 
230C«#W2#i‘“ Peas 22.0005 37 7 | Oats...... 22 G6 «4 Peas....... 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made ........+++ per sack 43s. to 46s Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
BeCONAS .....--eeeecesecerceeee 33 — 37 | _ Carlow, Oi. 0s. to Ui. Os. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship32 — 34 | Bacon, Irish ........ ++-per owt. 628. — 644, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 31 —3: Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 — 8 
American .. -per barrel 24 — 27 Derby, pale - 70 —72 
Canadian .....ccececcevees 25 — 27 Hams, York ..... ° «. 7 — 88 
to 7s. Od. 





Bread, 5}d. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Heap or Carte at tue 


















Newoatse ano Leapenmace.* CATTLE MARKET.” 
6 sd aad ad s. a. CATTLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 2 6to3 6to310 .... 4 Oto4 6to4 10 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 8—4 0—4 4 «1. 4 O6—5 6—5 10) Beasts, 3,860..... 945 
Veal... 310—4 6—4 8 46—5 4—5 8/| Sheep..21,070 .... 
Pork... 3 4-4 0—4 4 44—4 6—5 0} Calves... 9% .... 
Lamb 00-0 0-0 8 .... O O— 0 O— 0 O| Pigs... 370... 
* To sink the offal, per 6 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 65s. to 84s. | Down Tegs ........++ perib. 20jd.to 21d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 8&4 — 147 Half-bred Wethers ........++. in — 0 
Sussex ditto.......cccececene 65 — 80 Leicester Fleeces .. - - wb 
Farnham ditto ...........006 o— 0 Combing Skins .......+-+0000 —- 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIRLD. Whuirscmarec. ComBerrtany. 
Hay, Good ......... 70s. to 0s S6s.to 924, 
Inferior 5 oe OO 7 = 
New .. o— 0 o-—- 0 
99 — 105 o% — 105 
25 — 30 sl — 35 
GROCERIES | MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 3s, Od.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 3d.to 6s. 6d. 
Congo, fine .......65. 3 t~—-3 6 Brandy, Best Krands..... 10 6 — 0 © 


Pekoe, flowery ......... 3 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 44 — 0 8 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 42 0 — 43 © 
Coffee, fine: in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton,260 0 — 0 0 








Good Ordinary ........ 56s. Od. to Gls. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.59 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 88s. Od. to 99s. 0d, TOWR ...ccccccces a oO — 0 0 
Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina.. 22s. Od. to 26s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 © -- 41 6 
Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. | Brown......++6 ww 6 —40 0 
West India Molasses .... 16s. 0d. to 18s. Od.) Linseed Oil..... 20-06 

POTATOES Cocoa nut Oil,. 2 0 — 45 6 





« 
Kent and Essex Kezents. .ton.120s.to 140s. | Palm Ol o 
= Shaws —- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton.210 0 — 0 © 
York Regents.......-. : —1 Coals Hetton........c.05 20 6 = 00 
Scotch 4, cvees eeeceee ) TeOS ccccees 00m O80 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


{March 24, 1860, 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN 
Mr. Gye has the honour to announce that THE SEASON 
bef on: COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, APRIL 10. 
he Programme, with full particulars of the arrangements 
wil be issued in a few days. 
WILL CLOSE ON THE 318T INSTANT. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
The SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is NOW OPEN, at the 
GALLERY, 5, Pall Mall East, from 7 to 10, exce pt on Sa 
turdays. 


OHN B. GOUGH WILL DELIVER 
AN ORATION in EXETER HALL on Tuvaspay, 
Mancu 29. Chair taken at 8 o'clock. Tickets for reserved 
and numbered stalls, 2s. 6d.; central seats, ls.; body of the 
Mail, 6d. To be had at 337, Strand. 


RT-UNION OF 
Subscriptions ONE GUINE Prizeholders ectoct 
from the Public Exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance 
of a valuable prize, and in addition receives a volume of 30 
engravings, by . Linron, from celebrated pictures by 
British Artists, togethe r with an impression of a plate by F. 
Holl, after J. J. Jenkins, entitled “‘ Come Along,” now ready 
for delivery. Subscription lists close 31st instant. 
GEORGE GODWIN | Honorary. 
LEWIS POCOCK $ Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, March. 


, Baad 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
® warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. , Suited 
to all climates. Manufae tory, Silvertown (opposite "H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 








LONDON 














(HouGHS, COLDS. —DR. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief,and a rapid 
cure of asthma, consamption, coughs, and all disorders of 
the breath and lungs. To singers and public speakers, they 
are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. l}d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 





Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., Ts. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 18. 4d., 1s. 6d., and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 


value of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 


)PPS’S HOMC:OPATHIC COCOA.— 


4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 
procured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in Ib., jlb., and jb. 
Packets, at ls. 6d. per lb., by Grocers. Each Packet. is 
labe ten, ' “ Jamwes Eves, Homeopathic Chemist, Londor 


. DINNE FORD’ 8 =e 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efticacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the ampere. 





RESTORED.— 


ECAYED TEETH 
TEETH REPLACED.—Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon 
Dentist, begs to introduce to the notice of the public his 
recently-discovered OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL, superior to 





any other for restoring decayed tecth, rendering them per- 
fectly sound, of proper natural colour, lasting many years, 
direc 






and applied without pain. Post free for 30 stamp 
tionsenclosed. Mr. A. Eskell’s Incorrodible Artifi 
at 10s. each, including all charges, on his never-fi 
painless principle of self-adhesion, rendering det 











possible. Comfort and perfection combined. Loose 
fastened, &c. Consultations free .—314, Regent Street (facing 
Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. Established 
1847. 


P.S.—No fee accepted unless saat satisfaction be ere. 


II4 NDSOME IRON and BR: 





ASS BED- 
STEADS. —HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
ree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Redding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of RED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 








RUPTURES—RY ROYAL LETTERS PAT Tr. ae 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s. , 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1s. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 528. 6d.; postage, ls. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-oftice, 1c ST * 

}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARTOOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are a in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
> e an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


6d. 
JouN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 











~ 





To 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon "Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
Estasiisnep 1824 
Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St 
Capital, PIVE MILLIONS sterling 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, 


(Branch Offices: Edmunds. ) 


Bart 
Directors 
, John Irving, Esq. 
| Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
| Elliot Macnaghien, EB sq. 
| ‘Thomas Masterman, E sq 
| Jos. M Beer », Esq 
Benjamin Cohen, | Sir A . de Rothschild, Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq. | Lionel x de Rothschild, Esq., 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. M.E 
William Gladstone, Esq. Oswald Smith, Esq 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
James Helme, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted 
variety of forms, with or without par ticipati 
rate premiums; the rates for the younger 
than those of many of the older, and most 
Offices 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United 
in VOLUNTEER RIFLE sand ARTILLERY C¢ 
in the MILITIA, is covered by the Company's poli . 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are ac 
cepted at very moderate premiums 

The ASSURED PARTICIPATE in the FIRE 
in respect of policies in foree for five complete 
Return for the past Quinquennial period is in cour 
tribution. 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH- 

The RE TS for the RENEWAL 
Lady-ds ready for delivery in Town and 
the Countr 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles G. Barnett, Esq 
George H. Barnett, Esq 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P 
Sir George Carroll. 
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Actuary and Secretary. 
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throughout 










N OTIC E TO V OL U NTEERS.— 
E. MOSES and SON employ a —, st ae ut 
and BF ‘n for the Uniforms of VO BER RIL 


sE 
CORPS, and are therefore able to ex : an orders with 
promptitude, and at their usual moderate scale of charges. 


N.K.—Estimates for both Uniform and Accoutrements 
may be obtained at either of their Establishments, 
Corner of MINORITIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
Country Branches— 
BRADFORD AND SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


An immense Stock of the undermentioned articles in great 
riety for all classes and all eccasions— 
ats and Cloaks. Hosiery for Ladies and Gen- 
Dress and Frock Coats | tlemen 
Ww alking, Morning & Loun Outfits do 
ging do Boots and Shoes do 
Sinenes and Vests. Ladies Dresses, Mantles, 
Mourning. Undereclothing. 
Juveniles’ Clothing Ladies’ Riding Habits. 
Sailors’ Clothing. Army and Navy Uniforms 
Waterproof Clothing. and Outfits 
Mechanics’ Clothing Dress and Undress Liveries. 
Hats and Caps 

The BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT, contains a 
large and well assorted stock of English and forcign manu- 
factures, The most skilful Cutters and Workmen are em- 
ployed. 




















and 


Ek. MOSES 
Corner of MINORITIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HALT STREET. 


E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed, 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their book, containing a Sketch of the Histoty of British 
Costume, with self-measurement and list of prices, gratis on 
application, or post free. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particuls ity adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service- 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate, and corner of New Oxford 
Street and Hart Street. 


> x ty ab A + 
HE GREAT EASTERN. An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifally-execute d Engraving 
of the Great Eastern, may be obtained gratis of 
ae rn —_ SON, 
of Minories and - 2d corner of New Oxford 
ert Hart ‘Street 


and SON, 





















Corner 





a _ > ‘ TAU ET , > To 
ff ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS? 
and CHIMN hy PIECES ot of the above ar 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, andGENERAL [RONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety. 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
8/. 15s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. l2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 1il.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 22. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1. 8s. to 501. ; Fire-irons, from td. the set to 4/1. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates 
[pis8-cov ERS AND HOT-WATER 
in great variety, 


DISHES IN EVERY MATERIAL, 

and of the newestand most recherché patterns. Tin Dish- 
covers, 7s 6d. the setof six ; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. theset 
of six , elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6¢. to 62s. 6d. the set ; 
Kritannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 
3/. 11s. to Sl. 4s. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the 
set; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. 
to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22: Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, 11/. Ls. 


+ +9 wp 
\ TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass RBedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, ; 1, la,2, and 3, Newman Strect ; and 4, 5, andé6, 
Persy's Place, Londen. 














22s. to 77s. ; 














| sole make 
| Soaps—sold in Tablets 








~y > 
AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 
and Introducer of the South African Wines. 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
SOUTH AFRICAN WIN ES. 
The established reputation of these w inesrena 
unnecessary. ~— 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. &c........ 20s. 24s. 
The recent alteration of the Castoms tariff enables me to 




















offer various European Wines and Spirits hitherto exc luded 
by the operation of high duties at the following reduced 
prices. 
FRENCH. per doz. 
PORTS ..... . 20s. 24 
~ ARET, 20s 24s 
do (varion J 28s. 36s. 42s, 
CHAMP, AGNE Sps i ° 328. 36s. Ke. 
SE $ 
ARRAGONESE PORTS... 20s BMe 
CATALONIAN SHERRIES . eves 208. 24s 
EXCELLENT DINNER do. . seve 268. 328. &e. 
PORTUGUESE 
RED LISBON .......scccess o- 24s. 
PORT “? r we « 2 W ood 26s 32s 
Do 38s. 429. &e. 
SP IRT’ rs. per gallon 
Cooxac Braxpy Pale or Brown).... 20s 24s. 
PRED RBDs «10060060 cnn - senenvegcesen 12s. lis. 


Excetsion 
Strongly rec 
fulness 

» RUM, 


> "Pa ule or Brown, ) 
mmended for its use \ lbs 





“WHISKEY ‘Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN 
‘ LIQUEURS, &e., &e. 


Det gee d Price Lists forwarded on application. WINE IN 
CASK, forwarded free to any Railway Station in England 
Bottics included in Wine s—Sample Bottles of any Wines 
forwarded. TERMS CASH Country Orders must contain 
a remittan Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.”” J, L 
Denman, 65, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


TRADE fr MARK. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
TPpATr ¢ , . y 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
The Leneect states, 
* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Brown and Porson forward the addres: r any vil- 
lage or Town in the Three Kingdoms), of Grocers, Chemists, 
, Who supply their Corn Flour atthe usual price. Where 
any similar article ituted or forced into sale upon pre 
tence of being “ the same thing “*as good as Brown and 
Po.son's,”’ if the name, address, and designation are ware | 
communicated, such cor i ) 

BROWN and POL SON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisiey: and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 











is subst 









NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH— 













4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, hos introduced rTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or atures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as n to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 








‘tion of roots, or any 
1d preserve teeth that 
restore articulation and mas 
1 rendered sound and useful in mas 
‘leet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5 


LOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


is difficult for the learned to decide 
medies in the pharmacopwa are 
adapted vm individual case. In this, the treat 

sued by Professor Holloway has a manifest advantage ; for 
the use of his noble preparations will effect a purity through- 
out the system by casting out all noxious matters, and this 
must prove beneficial in all diseases: this must arrest the 


method does n require 
painful operation, and will support 
are loose and is guar 
tication 
tication 








] OLLO' WAY’S 


=} 


ion—lIt 


ular r 





what 








progress of most disorders. Multitudes have followed Hol 
loway's sizaple, but sure, instructions, with success ; if faith 
fully obeyed none will be disappointed. Whilst this power 


of the Pills drives out internal disorders, the Ointment 
soothes, cools, and heals wherever it is applied. Holloway’s 
remedies, therefore, have a decided advantage over all 
drug rs 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 


MEte ALFE, BINGLEY, AND 





co’S NEW YATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH ] S!ILES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges nd every dese ription of Brush, Comb, and Per 


» Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
ons of the teeth ge" we an them most 
irs never come loose. . B., and Co. are 
Oatmeal and en and Orris Root 
ing their names and address) at 


fumery for & 
between th vi 
effect —tine } 
sof the 


















6d, each , of Metcalfe’s prated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the quets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and Oxford St , second and third doors West 












treet, London 


Where to Buy, 


from Holl 


URNITURE. 


What to 


Buy, and How to Buy. COMPLETE “Fu RNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free—P and S. Bevrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 


93, and 95, City Road. Goods car free to any part of the 






kingdom. Note our 15/. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited 
DR. DE JONGH'S 


Knight of the 1 Leopoid of Belgium 


I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
4 Adimi inistered with the createst success in cases of 

TIS, asTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
ILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

AND ALL SCROFULOWS AFFECTIONS, 


Order 


consv™ N, BRONCHI 
JENERAL DE 


ANTILE WASTING, 





RICKETS, 
Is incomparably superior to everyother kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Forcign 
medical practiti placed beyond the reach of refu 
tation the fac ‘an possibly realize the full 
beneficial effects of Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. 
de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light-Brown Oil. 





x 










Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Fsq., M.D., F.R.S 

Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. Georg 
Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection 3 
the South Kensington Museum, &c., & 

“T believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are 
secured in its prep tion by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and rent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oid 
with which [ am acquainted Hence I should deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi 
















Pints, 49. 9d. , 





Sold oncy in Imperiar Hal f-pints, 2s. 6d.; 





Quarts,‘ capsuled, a abelled with Dr. pe Jonou'sstamp 
and signature, wr VHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB 
GENUINE, b) retpectat ( bon sts 

NSIGNETS 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W €. 
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YDINBURGH REVIEW. 

', No. CCXXVI, ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS cannot be received later than Thursday next, 
the 29th instant. 

London : Loncman and Co. 


YRASER’S MAGAZINE for Aprrin 

WILL CONTAIN the First Part of a New Work, en- 

titled GRYLL GRANGE, by the Author of * Head- 

long Hall.” | 

London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand 
W.C 





39 Paternoster Row. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

price 6s., will be published Arnin 2. 
CONTENTS ¢ 

1. Lord Macaulay. 

2, M‘Leod’s Eastern Africa, 

3. Christian Revivals. 

4. Belgium and China. 

5, Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

6 


PRITISH 
No, LXIL, 


3. Lord Dundonald, 
7. Brown’s Sermons, 
8. China and Japan. 
9, Italian Nationality. 
10, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Watronp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churehyard ; and Simpkiy, Marsnaus, and Co,, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


pst )RY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN. 
the C Rr ric of THIS DAY, Price 6d. | 


A copy post free for 7 stamps. | 
19, Wellington Street North, Strand, W.c, 


—See 


Now ready, 


ORD MACAULAY'S BLOGRAPHIES, | 
J With a Sketch of his Parliamentary connexion 
with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches. 


Edinburgh: A, 


in ene cloth, price 6s. by post, 


and C. Biack: and all Booksellers, 


Third Edition, with Additions, 10s, 6d. 
\ AJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS 
i of a SOLDIER'S LIFE in INDIA, Edited by | 
the Rev, Grorcr H. Hopson, M.A, 

Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


his brother, 
London : 


: Just published, in royal 8vo. price 2Xs, 
OMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 


/ SCOTCH LAW, stating their Differences; with | 


a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. By James 
Parrrson, Esq., M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuarirs Back. 
L ondon : Loxeman and Co, ' 


joHN’s STANDARD LIBRARY POR APRIL. 
\ ICHELET’S HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from its earlies indi- 
cations to the flight of the Kingin 1791. Translated 


by C. Cocks. New edition, with general Index, and 
frontispiece. (646 pages.) Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 
Bomy’s Cuear SERIES FOR APRIL. 
INQ-MARS ; or A Conspiracy under 
Louis XIII. An Historical Romance. By Count 
Atrrep pr Vieny, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by Wriuiam Hazurrr, Esq. Tost 8vo,. boards, 
2s. 
Iexry G. Boux, York —. Covent Garden, 
London, W. 


Just published, price 10s. 


NONSUMPTION ; its True Nature and 
/ Suecessful Treatment. By Gopwix Trams, M.D. 
Lond. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, for- 


merly (1843-46) Resident Medical Officer of the West- 
ern General Dispe nsary. | 
Joun Cuvercnitt, New Burlington Street. 


NE w 


AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TOWN- 
SEND'’sS ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 21s, each, | 


sold separately, 
HE HOLY BIBL E, containing the Old | 
and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, so that the whole may be read as 


One Connected Histery, in the Words of the An- 
thorized Translation. With Copious Notes and 
Indexes. Fifth Edition. By Gronck Townsenn, 
D.D., late Canon of Durham. 


* An Edition of this Arrangement of the Bibl 
(without the Notes) may be had, in | vol. price Ms. 
Rrvinarons, Ww aterloo Place. 


peu ER ANCE HALL, BIR MINGH AM. 
—THE SERPENTINE.— The Pinter of 
THIS DAY, price 4¢., stamp. a jd., contains :— Fine 
View of Temperance Hall, Birmingham—The Serpen- 
tine Question—Symbolism in Are hi itecture— Arranve- 
ments for Light—Treatment of Granitie Surfaces— | 





United Service Club—Provine ial Len ws—Chureh- 
Building News—Lectures on Arclite —The * Bed- 
way” of Building-Stone—The avehi : aia Associa- 
tion—York Cathedral—Cottage Improvement—City of | 
Ely Waterworks—Condition of Warehouses—Compe- 


titions—Sitained Glass—List of Patents, &e., &e., Xe 
—Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


1° YOUR LIFE 
YOUR SAVINGS BANK A SAFE ONE! See 
a SECOND REPORT to the BOARD OF TRADE, 
on the LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTIONS of the 
United Kingdom; Intended to Remove all Fear of 


OFFICE OR 


Loss, to those who are fortunately Assured in the | 
Good Offices ; and to forewarni those who have Poli- | 
cies in Offices likely to follow the 54 that have been 
closed, at a loss to the public of 2,095,200/, sterling, 
since the First Report was published in July 1555 
By the same Author, Secord Edition, just presented, 





price Is. Also, **Good News for You and Your 
Friends,” and “ fry Again,” price id. 
London: Josern Benriey, 13, Paternoster Row : 
and Simpkiy, and Co, 


'-" 


| since He 





Siew, Smith, Elder, and Co.'s 
New y Publications. 


L. 
CORNHILL 


No, 4 (for Arnit, 
published on Wrpxespay, 
CONTENTS = 
1. Love ithe Widower (with an Illustration), 
Chap. IV.—A Black Sheep. 


MAGAZINE, 
1860), 


Will be the 28th instant. 


2. Colour Blindness 

3. Spring. By Thomas Hood, 

1. Inside Canton. 

5. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 
sopher, Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time. ILI. A Long Ladder, and Hard to Climb 

. Studies in Animal Life. 
Chapter [V,.—An extinet animal recognized by its 
tooth : how came this to be possible ?—The task 


of classitication—Artificial and natural methods 
Linnwus and his baptism of the animal king- 
dom: his scheme of classification—What is 
there underlying all true classification !—The 
chief groups— What is a species !—Re-statement 
of the question respecting the fixity of varia- 
bility of species—The two hypotheses. -Illustra- 
tion drawn from the Romance languages—Cau- 
tion to disputants. 
. Strangers Yet! By R. Monckton Milnes, 
8. Framley Parsonage (with an Illustration) 
Chapter X.—Lucy Robarts. 
2 X\1.—Griselda Grantly. 
» NIL—The Little Bill, 
9. Ideal Houses. 
10. Dante. 
The Last Sketck—Emma (a fragment of 
by the late Charlotte Bronté). 
2. Under Chloroform. 
’. The How and Why of Long 


Shots. 


a Story, 


Shots and Straight 
2. 

THE HISTORY of VENICE. By W. 
Carew Hazuirr. Tobe completed in Four Vols, 8vo, 
Vols. I. and I1., thoroughly revised, with numer- 

ous additions, and with 2 Maps, will shortly be pub- 


lished. 
Vols, IIL, and IV. (completing the Work) will be 
published during the present year, 
2 
0. 


EDMOND MALONE 


with Selections from his 
\ James Prox, Author of 
ind Burke,” ** Life of Oliver Gold- 
Portrait. Ms, cloth. 

Now ready 


THE LIFE OF 
Editor of Shakspear« 
MS. Aneedotes, ty Sir 
* The Life of Edm 
smith.” Swvo. with 


i. 


THE BOOK OF JOB IN ENGLISH 
VERSE. By the Right Hon, the Earl of Wrvent.- 
SEA, [Nearly ready. 


”. 
ROBERT OWEN, 
Author of * Social In- 
Post 8vo. cloth 
Nearly ready 


THE LIFE OF 
$y Winnram Lucas SARGANT, 
novators and their Schemes.” 


6. 
“1S IT NOT WRITTEN?” or the 
Scripture Testimony against Romanism By 


Post 8vo, 6s. ¢ loth. 
uw read fe. 


Eywarp 8. Pryer, A.B, 


NETLEY HA L L; or, The Wife's 


Sister Feap. 8vo. 6s, cloth, 
8. 

THE PROVINCE OF REASON, 
A Reply to Mr. Mansell Jampton Leetures.”” By 
Joun Youre, LL.D. Post Svo, 6 ht 

Vearly ready 


NEW NOVELS. 
t, HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 


at all libraries, 


M 


Now ready, 


TRAN 


Romanee of Moute Beni By Narnayren Haw- 
woune, Author of ** The Searlet Letter,” Xc, 3 vols 
‘One of the most remarkable neve Is that 1860 is 


Aine- 


likely to give us, either from English, French, or 
have not had 


Such an Italian tale we 
Anderssen wrote his * lmprovisatore,’”’ 
Athenaum 
Never before 
fault) has Italy inspired a romance writer 
like * Ir: uns afor mat ior 1’—s0 composite in it 
and so pertect in their organic harmony.” 
‘No one but a man of genius could have written 
this nove! The style is singularly beautiful, t! 
writing most careful, and the justness and felicity o 
the « ithe ts used unusually great. The Americans may 


memory be greatly at 
with a work 
elements 
Spectatoi 


unless our 





be proud that they have produced a writer who in his 
own special walk of Fnglish has few rivals « juals in 

the mother country.”-—Set rday Rert 
LEYMORE, A Story of Country 

. Bvols 

» Author of * Greymore’ is fairly entitled to our 
ratulations on her first appearance as a writer of 
fiction. Her volumes contain much that is positively 


geod in performance and better still in promise.” 


Spectator 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By Joun 

R. Wisk. 2 vols. 

* The * Cousins’ Courtship’ is a kind of prose idyll, 
in which an earnest, pure, simple love is developed 
in a quiet, every-day fashion, without any hysterical 
romance. Its cleverness, its genial tone, its playful 
satire, its scholarly, yet perfectly easy and natural 
language, with its vivid portraiture of water and forest 
scenery, entitle ‘ The Cousins’ Courtship’ to a grate- 





jition from the large novel-reading public.” — 






ful reco 
Spectator. 


Saurru, Ever, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited 


by the Hon. Mrs. Raten Durrox, 3 vols, 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By 


WituiaM Howrrr, 3 vols, 

**Mr. Howitt’s subject has been happily chosen, 
rhe interest of the story is strong and sustained,”— 
Spectator , 





SFORMATION; or, the | 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. By 


the Author of ** The Three Paths.” 2 vols. 
* A deeply interesting novel.” — Messenger . 


STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHACE. 


[Nert week. 


3 vols. 


Also, now ready, price 5s. bound and illustrated, 


CHEAP EDITION OF A LIFE FOR 
A LIFE. By the Author of “ John Halifax Gen- 
tleman,” Revised, with Preface, Forming Volume 
IX, of Hurst anp Biacker?’s Stanparp Liprary, 


Hurst 


M** 


THE $8 


and Briackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Second Edition, —. IRs, 
CELLANIE ~ the Rey. 
A. sins Kama 

he same Autho 

TRAGEDY, 


SAINT'S * Third Edi- 


tion, 
HYP: \Ti A. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New 
Preface. 5s, 
ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. Second 


Edition, 5s 


Joun W. rand, 


day, 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 
] OLM BY HOUSE: a Tale of Old 
ica By G. J, Wuyvrr Meivinie, 
y the same Author, 


DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition, 5s, 
GENERAL BOUNCE, Second Edi- 


tion. Ss. 


KATE COVENTRY. 


London: Parker and Sox, West St 


Third Edition. 


THE INTERPRETER. Second Edi- 
tion, 10s. 6¢ 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


This day, 8vo, 10s, 60 
| JX SSAY AND REVIEWS. 
4 
rik EDUCATION OF 


CONTENTS : 
WORLD. 
Teueite, D.D. 


THE 
Head Master of Rugby School. 
BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By 
towLanp WILLIAMS, 
College 


D.D. Vice-Principal, Lampeter 
ON THE STUDY OF 


CHRISTIANITY. By Bapen Power, 


By F. 


THE EVIDENCES OF 
M.A. F.RS. 


Savillian Professor of Geometry, Oxford, 

SEANCES HISTORIQUES DE GENEVE—THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH, By H. B. Wuson, B.D, 
Viear of Great Stanghton 

ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY,. By C. W, 


Goovwts, M.A, 
TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 

ENGLAND, 1688—1750. By Mark Pavrisox, B.D, 

| ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIP- 

TURE. By Bensamix Jowrrr, M.A. Regius Pro- 

fessor of Greek, Oxford. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


NEW wean BY THE | REV. ISAAC 
WILLIAMS. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. price 5s. 
“MALE CHARACTE is OF 
SCRIPTURE, in a Series of Sermons By the 
Rev. Isaac Wrm.iaMs, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; Author of a Harmony of the Gospels, 
with Commentary, in § vols. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1, SERMONS on the CHARACTE RS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. 5s. Gd. 
2. SERMONS on the 
HOLYDAYS, 3 vols. 


RivineTons, 


“HOLY 


EPISTLES, GOSPELS, and 
Second Edition. 16s, Gd, 
Waterloo Place. 


me + “ . | 3s, 6d. the Fourth 


tion ¢ 
MOMEN TS: a Four Weeks’ 
before 


Thoughts and Meditations, 
und at Sunset. By Lady Cuarvorrr- 


Now ready, in 


(Qe IET 


Course of 
E A Prayer 
Mania Prerys. 


| Rivinotrons, Wate rico Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the ame Author, 
MORNING NOTES of PRAISE, a companion 


Volume, 3s. 6d 


2mo. price 6s. 67. tie Second Edition of 
| ANDI WOK OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. With Questions, 


I'ranslated from the German of Piitz, by the Rev. 
R. B. Paur, M.A., and edited by the late Rev. Tno- 
WAS KERCHEVER Anxor p, M.A. 


Alse, by the same Edit 
1. HANDBOOK of MEDLLEV AL HISTORY and 
iEOGRAPHY. 4s. 
2. HANDBOOK 





HISTORY and 


6d. 
of MODERN 


5s. . Gd. 


of these Handbooks i+ 
the excellent order with 
completeness of their 
accuracy and elaborate 
page. They 






their exe eedit ig 
which they are ; 
details, and the 
erudition which they © 


remé ark abl le 
chi bit in every 
have this further advantage, which it is impossible to 


| over-estimate—that they bring down their respective 
subjects to the very latest period, and present us with 
the results of the most recent investigations of the 
critics and antiquaries by whom they have been dis- 
cussed,”’— Dublin Review. 
Rivinerons, 


Waterloo Place. 
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New Works to be Published 
in the Puecent: Semmens. 


I. 


ISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 
the Right Hon. LORD MACAULAY: com- 
prising his Contributions to Knight's Quarterly Maga- 
zine; Articles in the Edinburgh Review not included 
in his “ Critical and Historical Essays”; Biographies 
written for the Encyclopedia Britannica, Miscella- 
neous Poems, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Il. 


IFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
President of the 'Royal Academy. By his Son, 
MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, Barrister-at-Law. 


Ill, 


N EMOIR of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, 
5\ K.C.B.; with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence and Journals. By his Brother-in-Law, JOHN 


CLARK MARSHMAN. &vo. Portrait and Maps, 

| EMINISCENCES of an OLD SPORTS- 
MAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H. 2 

vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


Iv. 


v. 


EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 
GREAT. DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA 
By the ABBE DOMENECH. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map 
and,60 Wood-cut Illustrations. 
vi. 


HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA: being the Journal of an Expedition 
into the Interior, undertaken in the Years 1856 to i859. 
By RICHARD F, BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian 
Army.j |2 vols. 8vo. Maps and Illustrations. 
vil. 


WO MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, 
ORCADIA, and SKYE. ByC. R. WELD, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Post 8vo. with Illustrations in Chrmo- 
lithography. 
Vill. 
NREEK HISTORY, in a Series of 
LIVES FROM PL b TARCH, By A. H, 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Feap,. 8vo. 


1X. 
HE HISTORY of FRANCE, By Eyre 
EVANS CROWE. In 5 vols. Vol. 2, Svo. 
x. 
ORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, Vol. II. the OLD TES- 


TAMENT. New Edition, edited by the Rev. J. 
Ayre, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 
XI, 
IRGINIA’S HAND: a Poem, in 
Three Books. By MARGUERITE A. POWER, 


Author of * Letters of a Betrothed,” Xc. 


XII. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND delivered at CHORLEYWOOD. By 
WILLIAM LONGMAN. Lecrvre II. comprising an 
Account of the Feudal System, and of the Origin of 
the Laws and Government of England. 8vo. with 
Coloured Plate and 10 Wood-cuts, price 2s. 


[On Wednesday nert. 


The following are now ready. 
13. 


HE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a 

“ey Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By 

the Rev. J. N. SIMPKINSON ..... Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
14. 

in the NINETEENTH CEN- 

TURY. By the Right Hon. JAMES WHITE- 

SIDE, M.P. Third Edition, abridged and revised ; 

with new Preface,...........+-++++ Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
15. 

RIALMONT and GLEIG’S LIFE of 

the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Now complete ; 

with Portraits, Maps, and Plans. .. .4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 14s. 


16. 


Pourt# EDITION of Sir JAMES 
EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK on CEYLON. 
With 9 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Wood En- 
gravings........+ sabe teectechecsos 2 vols. 8vo. 2/7. 10s, 


lj. 
EAKS, PASSES, and 
Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.I.A., F.L.S., Pre- 


sident of the Alpine Club. Fourth Edition ; Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. ...Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


TALY 


GLACIERS. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


ROBERTS, 


London: 











——— 


On 4th April will be published, 


THE 


MILL ON 


THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 


In 3 vols, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


post 8vo. 
SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SIR ROBERT WILSON AT THE HEAD QUARTERS OF 
THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Now Ready, 8vo. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA: 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS DURING THE INVASION AND 
RETREAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY, 1812. 


By the late GENERAL SIR 


ROBERT WILSON, K.M.T., 


British Commissioner at Head Quarters of the Russian Army. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





DR. WM. SMITH’'S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


On Thursday next, 


Vol. 


A DICTIONARY 


COMPRISING ITS 


. to be completed in : 


ANTIQUITIES 


2 vols. medium 8vo. 42s 


OF THE BIBLE: 


, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 


AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Editor of the Classical 


Clasical Examiner in the University of London, and 


and Latin Dictionaries. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; and 


WALTON and MABERL 


Y, Upper Gower Street. 





PRICE ONE 


SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 


DAVID MASSON. 


No. VI. for APRIL, 1860, 
Will be ready on Wednesday, March 28th, 


CONTENTS : 


. Requiescat in Pace. By 
Some Recollections of an Old Street. 
. Buddha and Buddhism. 
. A Hedge-side Poet. 
. Tom Brown at Oxford, Chapters 14, 15, 16. 
. The Sleep of the Hyacinth : 
. The Decay and Preservation of Stone. 
. An English Paiuter’s Tomb. 
10. Britain's Duty to Italy. 


*,* VOLUME I. WILL BE PUBLISHED 
CLOTH, PRICE 


SANDS moots 


The Trave will be supplied with Cases for binding Vol. I. at 1s. each. 
All the back Numbers of Macmillan’s Magazine are supplied to the Trade 


An Egy ptian Poem. 
By Prof. Ansted, F.R.S. 
By C. A. Collins. 
By Thomas Hughes. 


ON APRIL 2, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 


The Revision of The Prayer Book. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 


By E. Vansittart Neale. 
By the Author of *‘ John Halifax.”’ 


By the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
By the late Dr. George Wilson. 


7s. 6d. 13 as 12. 
13 as 12. 


13 as 12, sorted, 


MACMILLAN and Co. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


| 
ST. STEPHEN S8: | 
A POEM. 
Originally published in ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
This Poem is intended to give succinct Sketches of 
our principal Parliamentary Orators, commencing | 
with the origin of Parliamentary Oratory (in the 
Civil Wars), and closing with the late Sir Robert | 
Peel. 
Wiiuiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





SECOND EDITION, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN. | 


In the Years 1857-58-59, | 
By Laurence OLIPHANT, | 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 

Two vols. 8vo. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
Chromo-Lithographs, Maps, and Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Drawings and Photographs, 
price 21, 2s. 

“The volumes in which Mr. Oliphant has narrated 
these transactions, will be read with the strongest in- 
terest now,and deserve to retain a permanent place 
in the liter: ary and historical annals of our time.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

Witutam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London, 





Now ready, in3 vols, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM; from 
Original and Authentic Sources, By Mrs. Tomson. 
Also, just published, in 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s. } 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
HENRY IV., KING of FRANCE and NAVARRE, | 
By Miss Freer. | 
Hurst and Biackett, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, 


| of the Second Grinnel Expedition. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
SEA-SIDE STUDIES 
AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, 

AND JERSEY. 
By Grorce Henry Lewes, 

Author of **Physiology of Common Life,” &c . 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


MI. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN 


of 1859. By the Authors of * The Timely _ at.” 
Post 8vo. with numerous ve 10s. 6 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
SIR CHARLES BELL. By Dr. Picnor, from the 
| French. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Ill. 
EDITED BY DR. NORTON SHAW, 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1854. By Isaac Hayes, Surgeon 
With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Dr. Noxron Snaw, Small Svo, with 
a Map. 6s. 


LEONORE : 
By the Author of ‘* The Myrtle 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ricnanp Bextiey, 


IV, 
or the Little Countess. 
and the Heather.” 


New Burlington Street. 


London : 


London: Printed by Joseru CLayron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern Ciar- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars 
inthe City of London; and published by the aforesaid 
Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlese*¥.— 
Sarcurpay, 24th Mancu 1860 








